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MILTON     BENNION 


Ihis  is  an  age  of  specialization,  not  alone  in  the  so- 
called  professions,  but  in  most  vocations — farming, 
housekeeping,  trades,  manufacturing,  and  commer- 
cial pursuits. 

One  of  the  major  obligations  of  every  youth,  boy 
or  girl,  is  to  choose  wisely  a  vocation  and  to  make 
thorough  preparation  for  successful  practice  of  that 
vocation.  Young  women  are  not  exempt  from  this 
obligation.  They  will  very  commonly  find  it  best  to 
qualify  for  two  vocations;  for  example,  (1)  manage- 
ment of  a  household,  including  rearing  of  children, 
and  (2)  another  vocation  as  a  means  of  social  service 
and  self  support  before  marriage,  or  in  case  of  becom- 
ing a  widow  or  wife  of  a  disabled  husband.  Ability 
to  practice  an  honorable  vocation  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  insurance  for  both  men  and  women. 

As  civilization  becomes  more  complex,  and  ap- 
plication of  science  to  vocations  more  general,  youth 
is  faced  with  a  most  perplexing  problem  in  choosing 
his  life's  work.    Parents,  teachers,  employers,  and  all 
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adults  who  have  to  do  with  youth  owe  them  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  wisdom  they  possess  and  all  the  assistance 
they  can  give  in  providing  them  with  opportunities 
for  suitable  vocational  experience.  Youth  needs  a  vari- 
ety of  such  experience  in  order  to  discover  what  vo- 
cation or  vocations  they  are  best  fitted  for  by  native 
endowment  and  vital  interests.  "What  can  I  do  best 
that  society  needs  most?"  is  the  problem  each  should 
attempt  to  solve.  A  correct  answer  to  this  question  is 
more  important  to  the  youth  and  to  society  at  large 
than  are  the  formal  studies  of  the  classroom.  As  the 
public  schools  are  maintained  by  the  community,  so 
also  should  there  be  at  least  voluntary  co-operation  in 
every  community  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  vaca- 
tion jobs  and  after  graduation  employment  for  the 
youth  of  the  community. 

In  religious  education,  a  major  concern  is  to  de- 
velop in  youth  a  proper  attitude  toward  vocations.  To 
lead  them  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  vocation  is 
first  of  all  a  means  of  service  to  fellowmen  and  sec- 
ondarily a  means  of  making  a  living,  necessary  as  this 
is.  It  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  ethics  to  give  first  consideration  to  financial 
profit  in  either  the  professions  or  in  business  practice. 

Service  to  God  is  manifest  in  service  to  fellow - 
men.  The  practice  of  a  vocation  is  one  of  the  major 
forms  of  such  service.  The  individual  who  is  chiefly 
concerned  about  the  dollar  rewards  in  the  practice  of 
his  vocation  is  serving  Mammon  rather  than  God  and 
fellowmen.  The  dollar  may  be  necessary  for  living 
expenses  and  to  carry  on  the  business,  but  it  is  only  a 
means,  not  the  end. 

Is  the  teacher  concerned  first  of  all  with  his  pay. 

check,  or  with  the  development  of  his  students?    Does 

the  physician  apply  his  knowledge  and  skills  in  pro- 

portion  to  tiie^anticipated  fee^^r  does  he  give  his  best 
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servicetp  the  patient  irrespective  of  the  fee?  If  he 
loesltiot,  he  is  violating  the  ethics  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. This  phase  of  medical  ethics  should  be  ap- 
plied  to  every  voc'ation.    /''  * 

It  may  be  thought  that  business  and  industry  are 
so  different  from  the  profession  of  medicine  that  the 
same  ethical  and  religious  principles  cannot  be  applied. 
That  in  business  the  capital  invested  and  the  necessity 
of  financial  returns  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  physician  has  a  substantial 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  his  years  of  training, 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  expensive  of  the  profes- 
sional courses.  His  current  professional  expenses  are 
also  considerable.  He,  too,  is  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  living  for  himself  and  family.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  general  principle  of  service  first  and 
profits  secondary  may  not  be  applied  to  business  and 
industry  as  well  as  to  medicine  and  education.  The 
principle  is  recognized  in  numerous  Codes  of  Ethics 
of  Trade  Associations  that  have  been  adopted  by  these 
associations  themselves  during  the  past  25  years.  These 
codes  recognize  that  some  of  the  methods  of  accumu- 
lating fortunes,  all  too  prevalent  in  the  last  generation, 
are  now  thoroughly  discredited  and  generally  prohib- 
ited by  law.  Proprietors  cannot  now  work  their  em- 
ployees twelve  hours  a  day  at  low  wages  while  they 
accumulate  millions  in  personal  fortunes.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  fortunes  may  not  be  accumulated  in  lawful 
ways.  When  they  are,  however,  the  owners  should 
recognize  that  it  is  not  done  by  their  labors  alone,  but 
by  the  co-operation  of  other  workers  and  the  use  of 
natural  resources  and  social  values  in  the  benefits  of 
wihich  all  have  a  right  t6  share.  As  a  matter  of  social 
justice  and  religious  obligation,  the  owners  should  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  their  accumu- 
lated wealth  is  used  in  ways  that  will  be  most  benefi- 
cial to  the  community. 
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FROM  PRESIDENT  HEBER  J.  GRANT 


How  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  new  issue  of  The  Instructor. 
I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  Number  One,  January  1944  issue.  I 
think  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple  is  a 
very  fine  one  indeed,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  reproduc- 
tion of  this  very  beautiful  photograph. 

FROM  ELDER  JOHN  A.  WIDTSOE 

Lhe  Instructor  in  its  new  form  and  dress  reached  me  a  couple 
of  days  ago.  I  have  gone  through  it  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est. It  is  an  onward  step  in  the  literature  of  the  Church.  If 
George  Q.  Cannon  were  here  today,  he  would  congratulate  you, 
as  I  am  doing,  upon  presenting  the  magazine  in  this  handy  form 
and  with  the  contents  fitted  for  the  day.  Sincere  congratula- 
tions upon  this  intelligent,  forward-looking,  and  useful  venture 
in  behalf  of  the  great  Sunday  School  cause.  And  may  the  New- 
Year  be  full  of  happiness  to  you  all. 

FROM  PRESIDENT  ADELE  CANNON  HOWELLS 

Jr  lease  accept  our  congratulations  on  the  new  January  Instructor. 
The  size  is  very  convenient  both  to  men  and  women.  The  con- 
tents are  valualsle  to  every  officer  and  teacher  in  the  Church.  The 
cover  is  beautiful  and  worthwhile  as  it  depicts  two  important 
historic  buildings,  the  one  in  the  making,  and  the  other  rebuilt. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  you  retained  the  "Funny  Bone."  Humor 
is  the  grease  that  eases  the  daily  grind. 

FROM  LEROY  \f^AHLQUIST 

/Vs  a  New  Year's  message  I  read  to  my  Gospel  Doctrine  class 
your  editorial  in  the  October  Instructor.  The  article  was  well 
received  and  aroused  considerable  discussion  .  .  .  May  I  express  my 
own  appreciation  for  the  high  quality  of  the  recent  issues  of  the 
Instructor.  It  has  a  wealth  of  material  that  is  very  helpful  to 
the  Sunday  School  teacher. 
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{Our  Cover  'Picture) 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  coming  August,  a  Temple  in  Al- 
berta, Canada,  was  dedicated  by  President  Heber  J.  Grant.  It 
was  the  first  building  of  this  character  ever  to  have  been  erected 
outside  the  United  States  by  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

When  the  Utah  colony  went  to  this  place,  in  1887,  on  in- 
structions from.  President  John  Taylor,  to  make  a  settlement 
there,  an  eight-acre  plot  of  ground,  called  "Tabernacle  Square," 
was  set  apart,  in  anticipation  of  a  main  meeting  house  being  built 
on  it.  The  donor  was  Charles  O.  Card,  the  leader  of  the  group, 
for  whom  the  town,  Cardston,  was  named. 

The  site  for  the  Temple  was  dedicated  in  1913;  the  corner- 
stone ceremonies  were  held  two  years  later,  President  David  O. 
McKay  officiating;  the  capstone  was  laid  in  1917;  and  the  build- 
ing was  dedicated  in  1923,  ten  years  after  the  selection  of  the  site. 

As  the  reader  may  see  from  the  picture  on  the  cover,  one 
gets  the  effect  of  a  pile  of  stone  from  the  structure.  That  is  be- 
cause a  combination  of  three  different  periods  of  architecture 
was  copied:  Grecian,  Peruvian,  and  Aztec  massiveness,  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  last. 

There  is  an  interesting  event  in  connection  with  this  Temple. 
When  the  land  was  dedicated.  In  1888,  by  the  Apostles  Francis 
M.  Lyman  and  John  W.  Taylor,  the  latter,  in  his  prayer  dedi- 
cating the  Tabernacle  site,  suddenly  stopped,  and  said  solemnly: 

"I  now  speak  by  the  power  of  prophecy,  and  say  that  upon 
this  very  spot  shall  be  erected  a  Temple  to  the  name  of  Israel's 
God,  and  nations  shall  come  from  far  and  near  and  praise  His 
high  and  holy  name." 

Twenty-five  years  later,  in  1913,  when  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  was  shown  four  pictures  of  possible  sites  for  the  Temple, 
he  "lightly  touched"  one  of  them,  and  said,  "I  feel  strongly  im- 
pressed that  this  is  the  one."  It  was  "the  very  spot"  on  which 
Elder  Taylor  had  stood  when  he  dedicated  tlie  land! 
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STANLEY    SNOW    IVINS 


V.  His  Fourth  Mission 

JLhe  fourth  mission  of  President 
Anthony  W.  Ivins  was  very  differ- 
ent from  those  he  had  previously 
filled.  The  first  two  were  short 
missions    performed    while   he    was 


ANTHONY  W.  IVINS 

young,  unmarried  and  unencumb- 
ered with  business  responsibilities. 
The  third,  which  came  after  his 
marriage,  was  of  the  customary  two 
years  duration,  and  did  not  serious- 
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ly  upset  the  routine  of  his  life.  But 
the  fourth  was  not  such  a  simple 
matter.  During  the  dozen  years 
preceding  it,  he  had  established  him- 
self in  business  and  attained  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  of  the  commun- 
ity. By  the  summer  of  1895  he  was 
manager  of  the  Mojave  Land  and 
Cattle  Company  and  the  Kaibab 
Cattle  Company.  He  had  built  a 
good  home  in  St.  George  for  his  rap- 
idly growing  family  and  acquired 
a  large  tract  of  farm  land  on  the 
Santa  Clara  River.  He  was  first 
counselor  in  the  Stake  Presidency 
and  had  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
field  of  politics.  In  addition  to 
holding  several  city  and  county  of- 
fices, he  had  served  a  term  in  the 
Territorial  Legislature  and  been  a 
delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention.  He  was  being  prom- 
inently mentioned  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  at  the 
first  state  election. 

Then,  late  in  August,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  First  Presidency 
notifying  him  that  he  had  been 
chosen  to  succeed  Apostle  George 
Teasdale  as  president  of  the  Mexi- 
can Mission.  It  was  a  disturbing 
letter.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  call, 
not  to  fill  an  ordinary  preaching 
mission  of  two,  three  or  four  years' 
duration,  but  to  take  over  the  di- 
rection of  the  affairs  of  the  Mor- 
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mon  colonies  in  northern  Mexico. 
He  knew  that  his  acceptance  of  the 
call  would  mean  that  he  must  li- 
quidate his  business  interests  at 
great  sacrifice,  sell  his  home,  re- 
nounce his  political  acitvities,  and 
move  his  large  family  to  a  foreign 
land  for  an  indefinite  stay.  He  dis- 
liked doing  any  of  these  things,  but 
most  distasteful  to  him  was  the 
thought  of  leaving  his  aged  parents 
and  his  many  friends  in  St.  George. 
And  he  knew  that  going  away  to 
live  among  strange  people  in  a 
strange  land  would  be  much  harder 
on  his  wife  than  on  him.  However, 
against  the  advice  of  many  of  his 
friends,  he  at  once  accepted  the  call 
of  the  Presidency  and  began  making 
preparation  to  leave  for  Mexico. 

The  establishment  of  the  Mor- 
mon colonies  in  Mexico  was  one  of 
the  last  large  scale  colonization  proj- 
ects of  the  Church.  In  the  winter 
of  1875-76  a  missionary  party,  of 
which  Bro.  Ivins  was  a  member, 
went  into  that  country  exploring 
for  sites  for  settlement,  Thev  re- 
turned by  way  of  the  Casas  Grandes 
river  valley  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  of  Chihuahua.  Nine  years 
later,  early  in  1885,  a  few  Latter- 
day  Saint  families  from  Arizona 
crossed  into  Mexico  and  settled 
along  this  valley.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  from  Arizona  and 
Utah,  and  by  1895  there  were  seven 
colonies,  with  a  population  of  near- 
ly three  thousand,  in  the  states  of 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora.  The  oldest 
was  Colonia  Diaz,  in  the  Casas 
Grandes  Valley,  about  sixty-five 
miles  south  of  the  border  town  of 
Columbus,  New  Mexico.  Fifty-five 


miles  farther  south,  in  the  same  val- 
ley, was  Colonia  Dublan.  Head- 
quarters of  the  colonies  was  at  Col- 
onia Juarez,  on  the  Piedres  Verdes 
River  about  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Dublan.  High  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains  southwest  of  Colonia 
Juarez,  were  the  colonies  of  Pach- 
eco,  Garcia  and  Chuichupa.  The 
seventh  settlement  was  Colonia 
Oaxaca,  about  seventy-five  miles  to 
the  northwest  in  the  state  of  Son- 


ora. 


This  colonization  scheme  was,  in 
a  way,  a  return  to  the  early  days  of 
the  settlement  of  Utah,  and  the 
call  of  Bro.  Ivins  to  take  charge  of 
it  was  comparable  to  the  appoint- 
ments which,  a  generation  earlier, 
had  sent  George  A.  Smith  to  Iron 
County,  Erastus  Snow  to  Utah's 
Dixie,  Charles  C.  Rich  to  the  Bear 
Lake  country,  and  Orson  Hyde  to 
Carson  Valley  and  Sanpete  County. 

On  November  3  0,  1895  Brother 
Ivins  met  Apostle  Francis  M.  Ly- 
man and  Elder  Edward  Stevenson, 
of  the  First  Seven  Presidents  of  Sev- 
enties, at  Deming,  New  Mexico, 
and  went  with  them,  by  team,  to 
Colonia  Juarez.  They  arrived  on 
Saturday,  December  7th,  and  the 
next  day  a  conference  was  held  at 
which  the  Juarez  Stake  of  Zion  was 
organized,  with  A.  W.  Ivins  as  the 
Stake  President  and  Henry  Eyring 
and  Helaman  Pratt  as  his  counsel- 
ors. Two  days  later  Pres.  Ivins  and 
Elders  Lyman  and  Stevenson  start- 
ed on  a  flying  trip  which  took 
them  to  the  colonies  of  Pacheco, 
Oaxaca  and  Diaz,  during  which  the 
Pacheco  and  Diaz  wards  were  or- 
ganized.    From  Colonia  Diaz  Bro. 
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Ivins  went  to  Deming  to  meet  his 
teams  which  had  been  brought 
overland  from  Utah.  While  waiting 
for  authority  to  pass  them  across 
the  border,  he  received  word  by 
telegraph  that  his  mother  was  crit- 
ically ill.  Realizing  that  it  was 
probably  her  last  illness,  he  left  at 
once  for  Utah.  At  Grand  Junction, 
on  January  12,  he  was  handed  a  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  in  which  he  read  a 
report  of  her  death.  He  went  on 
to  St.  George,  attended  her  funeral, 
and  by  January  30,  was  back  on  the 
Mexican  border,  where  he  passed  his 
teams  through  the  custom  house 
and  drove  to  Colonia  Juarez. 

He  purchased  the  house  which 
had  been  built  by  Erastus  Snow  and 
arranged  to  have  it  enlarged  to  ac- 
commodate his  family.  Following 
the  Stake  Conference,  on  Feb.  22 
and  23,  he  visited  the  rnountain  col- 
onies. A  week  after  returning  from 
this  trip  he  left  for  Sonora  to  try 
to  adjust  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  Saints  at  Colonia  Oaxaca.  They 
were  in  default  on  the  payments 
due  Gen.  Fenochio  and  Col.  Koster- 
litzky,  from  whom  they  were 
purchasing  their  land.  Bro.  Ivins 
met  with  the  General  and  the 
Colonel,  but  because  of  a  legal  tech- 
nicality, could  not  reach  a  settle- 
ment with  them.  Agreeing  to  meet 
them  again  about  May  1,  he  left  to 
attend  the  April  Conference  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  While  there  he  met  with 
the  First  Presidency  and  secured  an 
agreement  by  which  the  Church 
was  to  advance  the  money  needed 
to  pay  the  balance  due  on  the  Oax- 
aca lands  and  to  give  financial  aid 
to    the    Saints    making    the    Casas 
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Grandes  purchase.  After  a  quick 
trip  to.  St.  George  to  sell  his  home 
and  attend  to  other  business  mat- 
ters, he  returned  to  Mexico,  arriv- 
ing at  Colonia  Juarez  on  April  25. 
The  next  day  he  left  for  Sonora  to 
keep  his  appointment  with  General 
Fenochio  and  Colonel  Kosterlitzky. 
After  some  searching  he  found 
them  and  reached  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  the  Oaxaca  land  matters. 

With  the  Sonora  land  difficulties 
settled,  Pres.  Ivins  hurried  back  to 
Utah  to  make  final  plans  for  mov7 
ing  to  Mexico.  He  spent  the  sum- 
mer gatherii^g  and  delivering  cattle, 
then  gathered  up  his  wife  and  sev- 
en children  and,  on  September  29, 
bade  farewell  to  the  town  which 
had  been  his  home  for  thirty-six 
years.  He  arrived  at  Colonia  Juarez 
on  October  23,  one  year  and  two 
weeks  after  the  day  on  which  he 
had  been  set  apart  to  preside  over 
the  Mexican  Mission.  He  had  spent 
most  of  the  first  year  in  his  new 
position  traveling  through  the  col- 
onies and  back  and  forth  between 
Utah  and  Mexico.  It  was  a  fair 
warning  of  what  was  in  store  for 
him. 

The  colonies  over  which  he  had 
come  to  preside  were  not  recognized 
by  the  Mexican  government  as  sep- 
arate political  units.  They  were 
included  in  larger  government  dis- 
tricts, but  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  municipal  organization. 
Hence  there  were  no  mayors,  town 
councils,  courts  or  peace  officers, 
and  most  local  questions  which 
would  have  been  handled  by  such 
agencies  were  settled  by  the  bish- 
oprics, the  High  Co^uncil,  the  Stake 
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Presidency,  or  general  meetings  of 
the  brethren.  The  rare  cases  involv- 
ing criminal  acts  or  those  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  land  titles  and 
deeds  went  before  the  proper  gov- 
ernment officials,  but  as  far  as  most 
local  problems  were  concerned,  the 
Stake  Presidency  was,  in  effect,  the 
highest  civil  authority. 

So  Pres.  Ivins  found  himself 
guiding  his  flock  not  only  in  spir- 
itual matters,  but  also  in  such 
things  as  education,  commerce,  ag- 
riculture and  civil  government. 
Wliether  the  question  was  one  in- 
volving rules  of  conduct  for  the 
young  people,  the  erection  of  a 
school  building,  installation  of  a 
telephone  system,  a  division  of  farm 
lands,  a  financial  disagreement  be- 
tween brethren,  or  a  case  of  ordin- 
ary husband  and  wife  trouble,  he 
was  expected  to  take  a  hand  in  its 
settlement.  And  he  was  the  agent 
in  all  dealings  of,  the  colonists  with 
the  government.  His  buckboard 
soon  became  a  common  sight  on  the 
roads  between  the  colonies.  He 
mad  efrequent  trips  to  the  capitals 
of  the  states  of  Chihuahua  and  Son- 
ora,  and  there  went  through  exas- 
perating and  seemingly  unending 
annoyances  in  attempts  to  adjust 
such  matters  as  taxes  and  land  ti- 
tles. He  went  often  to  Mexico  City 
on  colonization  business  and  to  vis- 
it the  missionaries  and  Saints  there. 
When  it  was  decided  to  start  a  new 
settlement  down  the  Bavispe  river 
from  Colonia  Oaxaca,  he  led  the 
party  which  explored  the  proposed 
site,  went  to  Arizona  to  bargain 
with  Colin  Cameron  for  the  pur- 
chase of   the  land,   sunervised  the 


survey  to  determine  where  the  wa- 
ter could  be  taken  from  the  river 
and  how  much  land  could  be  irri- 
gated, arranged  for  the  financing 
of  the  project,  met  Colin  Cameron 
again  and  completed  the  purchase, 
went  to  Hermosillo  to  record  the 
deeds,  and  finally  helped  to  lay  out 
the  new  town,  which  was  called 
Colonia  Morelos.  And  he  made  at 
least  two  trips  each  year  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  In  his  odd  moments  he 
discharged  the  routine  duties  of  a 
stake  president.  Needless  to  say,  he 
was  away  from  home  a  good  part  of 
the  time,  and  most  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  managing  the  household 
fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  wife. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  variety  of  duties  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform.  With  his  two 
counselors  he  had  to  decide  whether 
or  not  Bro.  Mortenson  should  be 
given  oermission  to  sell  his  house 
and  lot  to  John  Duthie,  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Church.  He 
was  called  to  Casas  Grandes  to  the 
rescue  of  two  of  the  brethren  who 
were  in  jail,  charged  with  buying 
stolen  cattle.  On  one  of  his  trips 
to  Colonia  Chuichupa  he  learned 
that  the  Saints  there  were  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  land  they  were 
purchasing,  because  they  could  ncjt 
make  payments  which  were  past 
due.  He  advanced  the  needed  mon- 
ey and  went  to  Mexico  City  and 
paid  off  all  the  indebtedness. 
While  on  another  trip  to  the  moun- 
tains, in  company  with  Apostle  A. 
O.  Woodruff,  he  had  to  go  into  the 
hills  to  bury  three  renegade  Apache 
Indians  who  had  been  killed  in  an 
encounter  with  two  of  the  breth- 
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-  ">         many  calls  at  government  ofl&ces  on 
colonization  business.     He  was   in 
Mexico  City  on  such  a  mission  when 
he  learned  o£  the  sinking  of  the  bat- 
tleship   Maine    in   Havana    harbor. 
He  wrote  to  his  cousin,  Heber  J. 
Grant,  that  he  was  ready  to  enlist 
in  the  army  if  war  should  come. 
And  he  wrote  in  his  journal  that  he 
was  so  disgusted  with   the  annoy- 
ances and  humiliation  of  trying  to 
do  business  with  petty  government 
officials,  "that  I  feel  that  service  in 
the  army,  anything  in  a  free  coun- 
try, would  be  preferable  to  life  in 
Mexico."   But  not   all  his   dealings 
were  with  petty  officers.     He  be- 
came  more   or   less  intimately   ac- 
quainted with  many  men   high  in 
the  official  and  unofficial  world  of 
Mexico.     Among  them  were  Presi- 
dent Porfirio  Diaz,  Minister  of  Col- 
onization  Fernandez    Leal,    Gover- 
nors Ahumada   of   Chihuahua   and 
Oritz  of  Sonera,  and  Gen.  Luis  Ter- 
razas,   ex-Governor   of   Chihuahua 
and  owner  of  most  of  the  land  in 
that  state.    One  of  his  best  friends 
was  Col.  Kosterlitzky,  the  fabulous 
soldier  of  fortune  who  commanded 
the    Rurales,    the    miUtary    police 
'force   which    patrolled    the  border 
country  of  northern  Mexico.     As 

evidence  of   his    good  will   toward 

"PLOWBDY"  the  Mormons,  the  Colonel  once  of- 

A  stallion  imported  to  Mexico  fercd  to  kill  anyone  who  might  be 

By  President  Ivins  .^  ^^^  ^^^  obnoxious  to  them.  The 

He  later  had  the  sorrowful  offer  was  tactfully  rejected. 

task  of  burying  Elder  Woodruff,  To  Pres.  Ivins  the  fact  that  the 

when  he  and  his  wife  both  died  of  colonists  lived  In  a  sparsely  settled 

the     smallpox,     contracted     while  coxmtry,  far  from  any  large  center 

they  were  on  a  visit  to  Mexico  City,  of  civiUzation,  did  not  mean  that 

Of  his  varied  labors  the  most  dis-  they  must  live  primitively.    He  did 

tasteful    to   Pres,    Ivins    were    his  what  he  could  to  encourage  them 
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CO  improve  their  living  conditions 
and  adopt  progressive  measures  in 
community  affairs.  For  his  own 
family  he  built  a  large  brick  home, 
placed  in  the  center  of  a  city  block, 
and  surrounded  it  with  fields,  gar- 
dens, orchards  and  vineyard,  im- 
ported the  fruit  trees  and  cuttings 
from  the  United  States.  There  was 
even  a  front  lawn  with  a  border  of 
choice  dahlias.  From  a  covered  con- 
crete cistern,  water  was  piped  a  long 
distance  into  the  house.  And  to 
make  sure  that  there  would  be  noth- 
ing scrubby  about  the  place,  he  im- 
ported purebred  horses,  cattle,  dogs 
and  chickens.  Only  the  cats  were 
mongrel.  Under  his  inspiration 
Colonia  Juarez,  with  an  adult  pop- 
ulation of  about  five  hundred,  de- 
veloped a  community  spirit  and  cul- 
ture worthy  of  a  much  larger  town. 
On  a  lot  which  he  donated,  a  splen- 
did building  was  constructed  to 
house  the  Juarez  Stake  Academy. 
A  co-operative  store  was  established 
selling  merchandise  which  was  un- 
heard of  in  the  colonies  before  his 
arrival.  Electric  light  and  tele- 
phone systems  were  installed  and  a 
fine  wagon  bridge  built  over  the 
Piedres  Verdes  River. 

Despite  his  busy  life,  Pres.  Ivins 
kept  up  his  interest  in  the  sports 
of  hunting  and  fishing.  On  one 
of  his  trips  to  the  mountain  col- 
onies he  discovered  that  the  streams 
which  flowed  westward  toward  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  swarming  with 
mountain  trout.  Thereafter  he 
never  traveled  without  his  tackle 
and  he  tried  to  take  his  family  on 
at  least  one  fishing  trip  each  sum- 
mer.   He  also  learned  that  deer,  an- 


telope, wild  turkeys,  dvicks  and 
quails  could  be  found  near  Colonia 
Juarez  or  in  the  country  throu^.. 
which  he  passed  in  his  travels.  With 
his  rifle  and  shotgun  he  supplied 
most  of  the  meat  used  by  the  fam- 
ily. There  were  no  game  laws,  so 
he  made  his  own  strict  hunting 
rules,  one  of  which  was  that  no 
more  game  should  be  taken  than 
was  needed  in  the  family  larder. 
He  carefully  instructed  his  sons  in 
these  rules  and  in  the  proper  use  of 
fireams,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
safety.  In  his  private  office  stood 
a  large  cedar  gun  case  filled  with 
shotguns  and  rifles. 

For  twelve  years  Pres.  Ivins  car- 
ried on  the  many  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion as  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
leader  in  the  Mexican  colonies.  He 
saw  one  new  town  established  and 
the  economic  and  social  position  of 
the  whole  people  greatly  improved. 
He  built  his  home  and  conducted 
his  affairs  on  the  assumption  that 
his  residence  in  Mexico  would  be 
permanent,  but  he  and  his  wife 
dreamed  always  of  the  time  when 
they  would  be  released  from  their 
mission. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  he  went  to 
Salt  Lake,  as  usual,  to  attend  the 
General  Conference.  At  the  after- 
noon meeting  of  Sunday,  October 
6,  he  sat  taking  down  notes  in  the 
small  memorandum  book  which  he 
always  carried.  When  the  General 
Authorities  were  presented  he  be- 
gan writing  the  names  as  they  were 
announced.  Suddenly  he  saw  that 
he  had  written  his  own  name  and 
realized  that  he  had  been  proposed 
as  one  of  the  Quorum  of  Twelve 
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Apostles  to  j&U  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Elder  George  Teas- 
dale.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
and  before  he  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  he  had  received,  he  was 
ordained  to  his  new  position,  under 
the  hands  of  the  First  Presidency 
and  Twelve,  with  Pres.  Joseph  F. 
Srhith  acting  as  mouth. 

He  returned  to  Colonia  Juarez 
and  began  preparing  to  move  his 
family  back  to  Utah.  While  he 
regretted  leaving  the  many  friends 
he  had  made  in  Mexico,  he  could 


not  conceal  his  pleasure  at  the  pros- 
pect of  returning  to  his  home  state. 
But  he  found  that  not  all  his  fam- 
ily shared  this  pleasure.  As  he 
walked  one  day  with  one  of  his 
sons,  the  boy  complained  that  he 
did  not  want  to  move  to  Salt  Lake 
because  there  might  not  be  any 
good  hunting  and  fishing  there.  The 
father  smiled  indulgently  and  said: 
"You'll  know  some  day,  my  son, 
that  there  are  more  important 
things  in  life  than  hunting  and 
fishing." 
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The  Spring  Is  Here 

Anna  Johnson  Alexander  Schreiner 
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1.  The  spring  is  here,  the  spring    is  here.  With  sun-Bhine  and  with  show-ers. 

2.  The  spring  is  here,  the  spring   is  here,  The  win  -  ter  jdays  are    o  -  ver, 
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The  spring  is  here,  the  spring  is  here,  With  all  the    love-ly    flow 
The  spring  is  here,  the  spring  is  here,  With  birds  and  bees  and  clo  - 
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Henry  Luni 


I, 


Lt  is  impossible  to  write  the  story 
of  our  Utah  Pioneers  and  leave  the 
element  of  religion  out  of  their 
lives.  They  were  so  imbued  with 
the  doctrines  and  purposes  of  their 
Church  that  these  motivated  every- 
thing they  did.  They  had  come 
here  not  to  get  rich,  but  to  build 
up  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 
In  their  philosophy  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  not  alone  a  training  of 
the  heart  to  godliness.  It  was  also 
a  very  real  and  tangible  Kingdom 
that  called  for  road  building,  open- 
ing mines  of  iron  and  coal,  build- 
ing homes  and  churches  and  schools 
and  converting  desert  wastes  into 
productive  farms. 

All  of  this  was  necessary  that  a 
gathering  place  might  be  provided 
for  the  Saints  who  would  come  as 
converts  out  of  the  Babylon  of  sin 
in  the  earth.  Here  the  House  of 
the  Lord  was  to  be  built  and  here 
the  ensign  of  the  Lord  was  to  be 
raised. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that 
filled  their  minds  as  they  mopped 
the  sweat  from  their  brows  on  work 
days,  and  these  were  the  things  they 
talked  about  and  sang  about  and 
prayed  for  in  their  sabbath  wor- 
ship. The  Lord  had  given  them  a 
tough  assignment  when  he  settled 


them  in  this  barren,  uncompromis- 
ing land,  but  with  his  blessings  and 
assistance  they  expected  to  subdue 
and  beautify  it.  The  property  val- 
ues they  acquired  for  themselves 
was  incidental. 


i^ 


HENRY  LUNT 

Henry  Lunt  was  one  who  came 
into  the  Southern  Mission  imbued 
with  those  lofty  ideals.  He  was  a 
man  of  striking  singleness  of  heart. 
His  one  consuming  desire  was  to  see 
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Zion  redeemed  and  her  children 
gathered  out  of  Babylon  to  this  re- 
fuge of  safety,  for  the  Lord  had 
judgments  soon  to  pour  out  upon 
a  wicked  world. 

He  conceived  it  to  be  his  mission 
to  help  make  a  place  here  for  those 
who  would  flee  to  Zion.  He  worked 
hard  and  he  planned  and  he  led 
others  to  work  hard  to  accomplish 
this  end.  There  was  a  prayer  ever 
close  to  his  lips  and  a  fervent  "God 
bless  you"  for  everyone  who  shared 
in  the  work  at  hand. 

In  all  of  this  I  am  saying  that 
Henry  Lunt  was  a  deeply  spiritual 
man.  His  spirituality  dominated 
all  that  he  did,  yet  withal,  he  had 
a  practical  wisdom  that  elevated 
him  to  leadership  and  kept  him 
there  through  all  of  his  active  years. 
He  was  no  empty  visionary.  Born 
in  England  and  reared  to  compar- 
ative wealth  and  comfort,  he  for- 
sook all  of  that  and  let  his  faith  in 
a  new  religion  and  his  idealism  lead 
him  into  a  land  of  such  empty  des- 
olation that  he  came  down  to  dig- 
ging sego  roots  and  thistle  to  sub- 
sist upon.  Still  he  could  pray  and 
sing  hymns  of  praise  that  the  Lord 
had  brought  him  here  because  this 
was  to  be  the  Land  of  Zion. 

But  while  the  people  sang  hymns 
and  prayed,  they  were  also  building 
good  homes,  reclaiming  farms, 
building  churches  and  temples  and 
roads  and  telegraph  lines  and  es- 
tablishing schools  for  their  chil- 
dren. Then  they  developed  good 
choirs  that  were  singing  the  great 
anthems,  and  good  bands  and  or- 
chestras and  good  dramatics.  As  a 
leader  in  Southern  Utah,  Henry 
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Lunt  gave  active  encouragement 
and  support  to  all  these  cultural 
things. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Iron  County,  having  come  here  in 
the  George  A.  Smith  company  of 
pioneers  on  January  13,  1851.  Hav- 
ing some  education  he  was  chosen 
secretary  to  the  Apostle,  and,  as 
such,  he  wrote  up  much  of  that 
great  leader's  day  by  day  Journal. 
In  addition  to  this  he  kept  a  good 
diary  of  his  own  and  through  his 
work  on  these  two  records,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  excellent 
account  we  have  of  the  settling  of 
Iron  County. 

He  was  twenty-six  years  of  age 
when  he  helped  to  establish  Paro- 
wan  and  ten  months  later  was 
chosen  to  lead  the  company  which 
was  sent  from  Parowan  to  build  a 
settlement  and  found  the  Iron  In- 
dustry on  Coal  Creek.  They  reached 
their  destination  November  11, 
1851,  and  founded  Cedar  City. 

Because  they  had  not  yet  decided 
upon  the  site  of  the  Iron  Works 
and  their  city  must  be  built  with 
respect  to  this  major  industry,  the 
first  winter  was  spent  in  a  tempo- 
rary encampment  made  by  lifting 
their  wagon  boxes  off  on  the  ground 
and  arranging  them  in  a  straight 
line  which  could  then  better  be  pa- 
trolled for  safety.  In  front  of  that 
line  and  in  the  center  of  it  they 
raised  a  tall  liberty  pole  which  they 
dedicated  "To  liberty,  to  justice 
and  to  God."  That  pole  was  to 
them  a  symbol  for  they  had  no  flag 
to  fly  upon  it.  When  new  regula- 
tions were  to  be  issued,  the  people 
assembled  before  the  Liberty  Pole, 
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and  the  ballot  box  was  placed  there 
on  election  day. 

If  a  man  was  convicted  of  any 
law  infraction,  he  was  summoned 
before  the  Liberty  Pole  to  receive 
sentence,  and  sometimes  he  was  tied 
to  it  to  receive  the  stripes  on  the 
bare  back  to  satisfy  the  judgment. 

When  the  Parowan  Stake  was  or- 
ganized in  May,  1852,  Henry  Lunt 
became  a  counselor  in  the  presi- 
dency. In  1855,  the  Stake  was  di- 
vided and  a  new  stake  called  "Ce- 
dar" was  created.  Henry  became 
a  counselor  in  this  presidency,  also, 
a  position  he  held  until  the  stake 
was  dissolved  in  1859.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Cedar  Stake 
Presidency  the  following  settle- 
msnts  were  founded:  Washington, 
Toquerville,  Pinto,  Virgin,  Graf- 
ton, Duncan's  Retreat,  and  Adven- 
ture, all  pioneered  from  the  Iron 
County  center.  The  two  latter 
places  were  washed  away  in  the 
floods  of  1862  but  Adventure  was 
rebuilt  under  the  name  of  Rock- 
ville. 

In  1854,  Brother  Lunt  returned 
to  England  as  a  missionary — the 
first  sent  out  from  Cedar  City.  Due 
to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  the 
best  clothing  he  could  muster  for 
the  return  to  his  native  land  and 
his  rich  and  aristocratic  relatives, 
was  a  pair  of  buckskin  pants,  a  pair 
of  Indian  moccasins,  a  coat  his 
wife,  Ellen,  made  from  her  best 
blue  skirt,  and  the  whole  topped 
off  with  a  fine  silk  hat — relic  from 
the  fastidious  days  of  his  youth.  In 
this  incongruious  outfit  he  reached 
England  and  reported  to  the  Mis- 


sion President  for  duty.  The  Pres- 
ident looked  him  over,  laughed, 
commended  his  faith  and  loaned 
him  six  pounds  to  go  out  and  buy 
some  clothing  more  befitting  his 
calling. 

Upon  his  return  to  Utah,  he  was 
set  apart  to  preside  as  Bishop  over 
the  Cedar  Ward,  a  position  he  held 
for  many  years.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  a  good  friend  to  the  new- 
comers and  the  poor.  He  made 
frequent  requests  of  the  people  to 
enlarge  the  fields  and  divide  their 
water  rights  to  make  room  for  new 
converts  who  were  coming  in.  The 
dollar  and  cents  value  of  such  pro- 
perties meant  little  to  him.  It  was 
the  Lord's  poor  that  were  coming 
in  and  the  Lord  would  prosper  and 
bless  those  who  made  them  welcome 
and  helped  them  to  gain  a  foothold 
here.  His  open  handed  generosity 
in  this  respect  precipitated  many 
heated  arguments,  but  in  the  end 
the  people  gave  in.  To  those  who 
felt  that  the  water  was  all  appro- 
priated and  there  was  no  more  to 
give,  he  often  quoted  Brigham 
Young,  "If  you  will  dig  a  ditch  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  to  build 
up  His  Kingdom,  the  Lord  will  fill 
it  with  water." 

This  simple,  trustful  philosophy 
seemed  to  work  out,  too.  There 
was  not  quite  enough  water  in  Coal 
Creek  to  properly  irrigate  the  first 
five  hundred  acre  field,  but  Cedar 
City  kept  digging  new  canals  and 
expanding  the  field  acreage  until 
today  this  same  creek  is  irrigating 
over  five  thousand  acres. 
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The  Restless  Spii'it  of  Gathering 

iNot  long  after  George  Cannon  and 
his  wife,  Ann,  were  baptized  by 
their  brother-in-law,  John  Taylor, 
a  strange  feeling  began  to  stir  in 
the  heart  of  the  more  intuitive  of 
the  pair.  She  and  her  ancestors 
had^  lived  on  the  tiny  Isle  of  Man 
for  unnumbered  generations.  She 
had  made  the  short  journey  to  Liv- 
erpool with  her  husband  only  be- 
cause in  that  great  seaport  he  could 
more  profitably  ply  his  trade.  But 
this  message  from  America  had  un- 
settled her.  Her  heart  yearned  to 
go  to  the  new  world.  She  was  ex- 
periencing that  interesting  mani- 
festation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
spirit  of  gathering. 

The  new  converts  had  learned 
from  Apostle  Taylor  this  and  other 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  which  that  highly  intelli- 
gent man  had  received  direct  from 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  but  the 
new  knowledge  as  far  as  the  gath- 
ering was  concerned  made  a  differ- 
ent impact  on  the  mind  of  each. 
He  accepted  the  principle  and  fig- 
ured they  would  of  course  obey  it. 
She  yearned  to  go.  This  organiza- 
tion they  had  joined  had  many 
phases  that  surprised,  sometimes 
delighting  and  sometimes  almost 
frightening  them.  One  was  the  co- 
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hesiveness  of  its  members.  While 
persecution  had  an  influence  in 
bringing  this  about,  nevertheless  a 
deeper  sense  than  the  need  of  pro- 
tection moved  the  converts.  It  was 
the  concept,  completely  new  among 
Christians,  of  Zion. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  to  the 
young  Prophet  in  1831,  the  second 
year  of  the  Church  was,  "I  will  that 
my  Saints  should  be  assembled  upon 
the  land  of  Zion."  And  in  another 
revelation  the  same  year  " — gather 
ye  out  from  the  eastern  lands — and 
with  one  heart  and  with  one  mind, 
gather  up  your  riches  that  ye  may 
purchase  an  inheritance  —  and  it 
shall  be  called  the  New  Jerusalem, 
— and  every  man  that  will  not  take 
up  his  sword  against  his  neighbor 
must  needs  flee  unto  Zion  for  safe- 
ty. And  there  shall  be  gathered  un- 
to it  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven."  Many  such  injunctions  of 
equal  urgency  had  been  given.  And 
while  these  were  suflScient  to  justify 
believers  in  selling  their  properties 
and  joining  the  Saints,  yet  it  was 
perhaps  less  the  call  of  the  revela- 
tions than  the  compelling  urge  of 
the  Spirit  which  sent  the  eager  con- 
verts over  sea  and  land  to  the  west. 

However,  the  head  of  the  Can- 
non household  saw  and  felt  no  im- 
mediate necessity  for  making  the 
move,  though  to  help  others  who 
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had  the  urge,  he  loaned  his  money 
freely.  The  wife  waited  anxiously 
and  her  older  children  shared  her 
desires.  Two  years  passed  before  the 
inner  need  came  strongly  to  the 
husband  and  father. 

In  the  meantime,  the  care   and 
thriftiness  with  which  the  mother 
managed  the  household,  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  father  in  making  loans 
to  emigrating  Saints,  and  the  man- 
ifest need  of  money  to  carry  the 
family  of  eight  to  America  induced 
in  George,  the  oldest   son,  a  great 
anxiety.     When  he  was  still  thir- 
teen, he  felt  that  he  should  help  out 
by  going  to  work.     What  he  could 
bring  in  would  be  small,  but  he  felt 
it  was  his  duty  to  contribute  it.  He 
told  his  parents  that  he  wished  to 
quit  school  and  begin  to  work.  To 
this  they  objected.  But  he  had  cus- 
tom on  his  side;  boys  of  his  station 
in  life  were  expected  to  begin  work 
at  his  age  or  earlier.     The  parents 
reasoned  with  him  about  the  need  of 
learning,  but  he  thought  that  learn- 
ing was  not  a  matter  of  going  to 
school;  it  is  an  inner  hunger.     He 
knew  that  his  own  father  had  not 
obtained  more  than  the  fundament- 
als in  school  and  yet  through  study 
had  acquired  an  unusually  good  ed- 
ucation.   Being  a  strong-willed  boy 
and  possessed  of  an  uncanny  ability 
to    persuade,    he    left    school    and 
found    work   in   a    shipping   office. 
Here  his  penmanship,  in  which  he 
took  great  pride,  was  an  asset,  for 
all  copying  was  done  in  long  hand, 
and  legibility,  rapidity,  and  beauty 
were  of  great  importance.     In  this 
field  he  worked  long  and  faithfully 
to  improve,  until   his  handwriting 


came  to  look  like  copper  plate  en- 
graving. 

"When  the  will  to  uproot  the  fam- 
ily from  its  native  soil  and  carry  it 
across  the  ocean  to  the  new  world 
did  come  to  the  ship's  carpenter,  he 
took  stock  of  means  to  make  the 
journey.  It  appears  that  his  store 
was  not  what  it  had  been  soon  after 
he  was  baptized,  when  he  wrote  his 
sister,  Leanora,  the  wife  of  John 
Taylor,  that,  "If  it  is  the  Lord's 
will,  I  am  ready  to  go  at  any  time; 
and  I  have  enough  money  to  take 
us  there  and  perhaps  a  little  to 
spare."  He  had,  it  is  true,  the  un- 


>w 


It  was  a  ship  like  this  that  brought 
the   Cannons   to   America 
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paid  obligations  of  his  friends  but 
these  were  of  no  immediate  value. 
The  makers  had  encountered  the 
poverty  of  the  new  settlement  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

His  wife  and  children  were  de- 
lighted that  the  desire  had  come  to 
him.  They  longed  to  leave  the  old 
world  and  join  the  Saints  in  Zion. 
The  world  was  Babylon,  and  after 
the  gospel  had  been  preached  it 
would  suffer  the  famines,  pestilence, 
war  and  other  afflictions  that  had 
been  predicted  by  the  Savior  in  His 
own  day  —  and  in  their  very  own 
day  also  through  His  Prophet  Jo- 
seph— as  the  signs  of  His  coming. 
Malachi  had  declared  that  He  would 
come  to  His  temple.  'Who  was 
building  temples  to  Him?  Only  one 
people.  Overlooking  the  broad  wa- 
ters of  the  great  river  in  America, 
the  poverty  stricken  Saints  were 
rearing  a  temple  which  was  more 
beautiful,  if  in  the  sight  of  the  Al- 
mighty sacrifice  lends  adornment, 
than  any  place  of  worship  in  the 
world. 

And  then  the  meaning  of  the 
household  frugality  became  plain. 
To  her  husband's  astonishment, 
Ann  had  her  son,  George,  bring  her 
bank  book.  Over  the  years  he  had 
been  her  trusted  messenger  to  de- 
posit her  savings.  No  one  else  knew. 
The  husband  took  the  book  and 
looked  it  over.  Week  by  week,  year 
by  year  the  account  had  grown 
steadily  from  the  regularity  of  the 
deposits  and  the  accumulation  of 
interest.  His  surprise  was  mingled 
with  a  bit  of  pique  that  he 
had  never  been  taken  into  her  con- 
fidence, but  his  good  nature  soon 
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returned.  Putting  everything  to- 
gether they  had  means  not  only  to 
pay  their  own  passage  but  to  help 
others  make  the  journey. 

In  the  deep  nature  of  the  wife 
was  another  secret  that  she  did  not 
immediately  reveal. 

Relatives  made  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  disuade  the  family  from  the 
undertaking,  refusing  to  buy  their 
household  effects  or  to  see  them  be- 
fore leaving.  The  employers  of  the 
father  offered  him  an  increase  in 
wages  if  he  would  remain.  The  com- 
pany for  which  George  worked  held 
out  tempting  promises  of  advance- 
ment and  a  prosperous  future  if  he 
would  stay  with  them.  Ann,  the 
mother,  was  pregnant,  and  her  hus- 
band had  had  an  impressive  dream 
many  years  before  that  he  would 
lose  his  wife  when  she  was  about  to 


A    boat    like    this    took    them    up    the 
Mississippi    to    Nauvoo 
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bear  a  child.  She  had  her  own  strong  the  only  ones  of   the  sixteen  that 

premonition,   secret    at    first,    but  contracted  this  disease, 

made  known   that   they  might  be  it  ^35  ^he  eleventh  of  December 

prepared.     She  was  certain  that  she  ^hgn  they  reached  St.   Louis,  too 

would  never  see  Zion,  but  she  would  late  to  proceed  on  to  Nauvoo  that 

listen  to  no  postponement.  The  call  season.     The  Cannon  family  rented 

of   the   Spirit  had  come  to  them,  a  house,  the  father  finding  employ- 

Their  faces  were  set  toward  the  land  ment  and  three  of  the  older  child- 

of  promise.     Her  children  should  ren,  George  and  his  two  sisters,  Ann 

grow  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Saints;  a„d  Mary  Alice,   going  to  school, 

they  should  help  to  build  the  Zion  Practicing   the  kindness   that   was 

of  the  Lord.  so  characteristic  of  them,  with  the 

On    a    small   sailing   vessel,    The  father  doing  his  best  to  fill  the  place 

Sidney,  the  Cannon  family  set  out  of  the  missing  mother,  they  passed 

from  Liverpool   in  company  with  the  winter.    When  April  came,  the 

other  Saints  on  September  17,  1842.  little  steamer,  Maid  of  Iowa,  owned 

The  passage  was  slow  and  difficult.  by  the  Church,  on  its  first  trip  of 

Seasickness    immediately    overcame  the     season,     carried     the    English 

the  mother  and  she  lay  below,  un-  Saints  up  the  river,  some  two  hun- 

able  to   retain  nourishment.     Not  red  miles  to  Nauvoo. 

once  could  she  be  brought  on  deck.  From  the  broad,    placid    stream 

Gradually  her  strength  left  her.  She  they  could  see  the  city  as  they  ap- 

made    no   complaint,    asking    only  preached.     The  walls  of  the  tem- 

from  time  to  time  if  they  were  far  pie  on  the  hill  were  visible.  Draw- 

from  New  Orleans.      On  October  ing  nearer  with  their  hearts  beating 

28,  she  "fell  asleep  without  a  sigh"  fast,  they  saw  a  great  crowd  of  peo- 

and  in  the  afternoon  of  that   day  pie  on  the  landing-stage  waiting  to 

was   burled  at   sea.     Her  husband  greet   them.      Although    the   boy. 

and  children  were  heartbroken.  George,  had  never  seen  a  picture  of 

After    an   eight    weeks'    journey  Joseph  Smith,  the  moment  his  eyes 

The  Sidney  arrived  at  New  Orleans  lighted  on  him,  he  instantly  knew 

and  a  few  days  later  the  company  and  pointed  him  out  to  the  others, 

took  passage  on  the  Alexander  Scott  AH  his   life  he  treasured  that  in- 

up  the  Mississippi.    Navigation  was  spired  recognition, 

poor  and  the  river  boat  was   f re-  In  his  work  Life  of  Joseph  Smith, 

quently  stranded  on  the  sand  bars,  written  half  a  century  later,  George 

A    little    group    of    the    Liverpool  Q.  Cannon  states: 

Saints  went   ashore  during  one  of  "It  was  the  author's  privilege  to 

these   delays,   took   possession   of   a  thus  meet  the  Prophet  for  the  first 

log  house  and  washed  and -mended  time.    The  occasion  was  the  arrival 

their   clothes.      Thev   carried   back  of  a  large  company  of  Latter-day 

on   board   two  children    sick  with  Saints  at  the  upper  landing  at  Nau- 

scarlet    fever,    one   of    them    little  voo.     The  General   Conference  of 

David  Cannon,  but  both  recovered,  — More  on  fia^e  132 
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V.  Letter  f.  Bardin 

J-zester  F.  Bardin  was  born  at  the 
turn  of  the  present  century.  He 
tells  me  that  for  ten  years,  up  to 
the  time  when  he  was  twenty-sev- 
en, he  lived  "a  rather  unstable  life. 
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devoid    of    any    spirituality    what- 


ever. 


One  day  he  heard  one  man  ask 
another  man,  over  the   radio,  how 
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he  might  be  "saved."  The  answer 
was,  "Read  a  certain  passage  of 
scripture,"  the  reference  to  which 
was  thereupon  given.  Mr.  Bardin 
immediately  turned  off  the  radio 
and  found  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  "a  kindly  woman  had 
presented  me  with  long  ago,"  but 
which  he  had  not  thought  to  read 
till  now.  The  reference  struck  him 
"very  forcibly."  But,  instead  of 
stopping  with  that  single  verse,  he 
went  on  reading  from  the  middle 
of  that  afternoon  till  the  next 
morning.  Thus  he  read  all  the  Four 
Gospels. 

The  effect  on  him  was  electrical. 
"I  was  prostrate  and  grief  stricken, 
after  reading  what  our  Lord  went 
through,  to  think  that  he  did  so 
that  such  as  I  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  repent  and  be  saved." 

Then  he  thought  he  ought  to 
join  some  church.  "I  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  righteous  fellowship." 
In  the  belief  that  "all  churches  were 
of  God,"  he  went  to  the  nearest 
communion  he  could  find,  just 
around  the  corner.  It  happened  to 
be  the  Episcopal  Church.  Here  the 
minister  admitted  him  through  the 
usual  ceremony  of  baptism,  which 
in  this  case  was  sprinkling.  But  the 
communicants  of  this  church  treat- 
ed him  somewhat  coldly,  when  what 
he   was    passionately    yearning    for 
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was  warmth  and  comfort.  There- 
upon he  severed  his  connection  with 
the  EpiscopaHans  by  not  going  to 
their  church  any  more. 

Soon  after  this,  while  his  thoughts 
were  still  bent  on  religion,  he  ran 
upon  "a  very  humble,  sociable  old 
gentleman,"  who  told  him  that  he 
had  done  well  in  ceasing  to  attend 
the  Episcopal  Church,  since  it  was 
not  after  all  the  right  church.  The 
right  church  was  that  of  the  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventists,  to  which  he 
himself  belonged.  So  our  friend 
went  to  that  church  He  did  more 
than  that,  for  he  paid  one-tenth  of 
his  income  to  the  church,  refrained 
from  eating  meat,  abstained  alto- 
gether from  stimulants,  and  even 
"quit  my  job  rather  than  break 
their  Saturday  sabbath."  But  when, 
after  all  this,  he  asked  permission 
to  join  the  church,  the  minister  re- 
fused to  admit  him  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  "rooted 
in  the  faith." 

Again  he  was  left  stranded  and 
alone. 

His  next  venture  into  religion 
was  equally  discouraging.  This  time 
it  was  the  Presbyterians  that  drew 
him  in.  To  this  church  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  strength  of  his  prior 
"baptism"  into  the  Episcopal  per- 
suasion. This  connection  came  about 
through  a  meeting  with  "  a  very 
fine  man,  a  Presbyterian  minister." 
This  man  "showed  me  many  errors 
in  the  Adventist  doctrine,  and  per- 
suaded me  to  join  his  church." 

Mr.  Bardin,  it  appears,  showed 
both  talent  and  a  bent  for  the  min- 
istry. So  his  friends  in  this  church 
sent  him  to  one  of  their  eastern  col- 


leges, with  a  view  to  making  a 
preacher  of  him,  (He  was,  it  should 
be  known,  a  Westerner  by  birth  and 
residence.)  At  this  seminary  he 
made  a  discovery  that  greatly  sad- 
dened him.  It  was  that  the  insti- 
tution "was  turning  out  ministers 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  who  believed  that  the 
Bible  account  of  the  Creation  was 
a  myth,  and  who  further  believed 
that  man  had  evolved  to  his  present 
stage  from  the  lower  forms  of  life." 
Believing  otherwise,  "I  quit  the 
Presbyterians." 

One  of  his  reasons,  however,  for 
leaving  Presbyterianism  lay  in  the 
fact  that,  meantime,  he  encount- 
ered certain  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  common- 
ly known  as  "Campbellites."  His 
studies  in  the  New  Testament  had 
led  him  to  the  belief  that  the  proper 
form  of  baptism  was  immersion, 
not  sprinkling  or  pouring.  This  was 
also  the  belief  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell. Moreover,  he  liked  the  idea 
held  by  the  Disciples,  that  the  prop- 
er book  to  get  religious  information 
from  was  the  Bible.  After  being 
with  this  church  for  some  time  he 
"entered  their  ministerial  college, 
preached  while  attending  school  for 
two  years,  and  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  gospel  meanwhile,  I  stud- 
ied praverfully,  worked  hard  for 
what  I  believed  to  be  right,  and  al- 
ways refused  to  be  paid  for  preach- 
ing." 

But  this,  too,  presently  passed 
away.  "This  church,  also,  taught 
the  doctrine  of  a  never- consuming 
fire  for  all  those  who  had  died  with- 
out being  baptized  into  the  Chris- 
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tian  church.  The  more  I  studied 
such  notions,  the  more  revolting 
they  became  to  me.  They  offended 
my  sense  of  reason  and  justice." 
Then  he  left  the  Disciples. 

About  this  time  his  mother,  who 
lived  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  fell  sick, 
and  he  returned  to  her.  "Soon  she 
recovered,  and  soon,  too,  I  returned 
to  some  of  my  old  habits  and  ac- 
quaintances. I  became  inactive  in 
the  church.  But  I  never  lost  my 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  I 
often  read  the  Bible,  and  I  some- 
times prayed.  Meantime  I  had  a 
great  longing  to  overcome  the 
temptations  that  beset  me." 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Bardin 
came  upon  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

In  the  town  where  he  lived  he 
obtained  a  job  in  connection  with 
the  local  hospital.  One  of  the  pa- 
tients at  this  hospital  was  a  Mor- 
mon, a  man  who  had  been  sick  there 
for  some  time.  This  man  often 
talked  with  Mr.  Bardin  about  his 
faith,  particularly  about  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  which  he  said  he  knew 
to  be  true.  At  his  elbow  all  the 
time  the  sick  man  kept  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  and  a  copy  of  this  other 
volume.  Whenever  the  patient  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Book  of 
Mormon  is  the  word  of  God,  Mr. 
Bardin  always  replied,  "I  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  the  only  word  of  God 
to  man."  And  there  the  matter 
ended. 

"One  day,"  says  our  friend,  'T 
went  into  the  room  to  get  the  Bible, 
which  I  wished  to  read  in  another 
room,  when  I  saw,  lying  beside  the 
Good  Book,  another  volume.  I  no- 
ticed, on  the  cover  of  it  in  gold 
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letters,  the  title,  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. [This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
set  eyes  consciously  on  this  book] 
Right  then  a  feeling  of  great  cur- 
iosity came  over  me,  that  I  should 
examine  it.  Thereupon  I  asked  if 
I  might  take  it  and  look  it  over 
somewhat.  The  man  excitedly  told 
me  to  read  it,  but  his  wife  added 
calmly,  Tf  you  will  read  that  book 
from  the  educational  standpoint 
alone,  you  will  receive  much  good 
from  it.'  " 

So  he  borrowed  it. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,"  he  goes 
on,  "the  first  thing  I  remember 
reading  in  that  book  was  this: 
'When  ye  shall  receive  these  things, 
I  would  exhort  you  that  ye  would 
ask  God,  the  eternal  Father,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  if  these  things  are 
not  true;  and  if  ye  shall  ask  with  a 
sincere  heart,  with  real  intent,  hav- 
ing faith  in  Christ,  he  will  mani- 
fest the  truth  of  it  unto  you,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  No  pro- 
position could  be  more  fair,  I 
thought;  so,  with  that  faith  and 
good  intention,  I  began  prayerful- 
ly to  read  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

"After  a  few  days  a  very  fine 
young  man,  representing  himself  to 
be  a  Mormon  missionary  came  to 
visit  my  patient.  I  wanted  to  size 
up  this  man,  to  see  how  a  Mormon 
treated  me.  So,  after  quite  a  little 
coaxing,  I  persuaded  him  to  share 
my  lunch  and  then  to  visit  with 
me.  He  answered  my  few  ques- 
tions, but  did  not  force  his  religion 
upon  me.  He  told  me,  however,  to 
keep  on  reading  the  book. 

"Soon  after  this,  the  missionary's 
companion  came  to  see  me.  He  told 
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me  that  a  man  might  try  to  per-  them.     The  craving  left  me.     This 

suade  me  to  stop  my  reading  of  the  I  could  not  help  noticing,  and  it 

Book  of  Mormon.    This  I  thought  added  to  my  joy,  and  helped  me. 

was  strange  for  him  to  say.     But  "Immediately   after  reading   the 

that  very  night  an  elderly  man,  an  Book  of  Mormon  I  was  a  new  man. 

acquaintance  of  mine,  came  in  and  A  feeling  of  intense  joy  was  within 

earnestly  tried  to   get  me  to   stop  nie,  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  sat- 

reading  the  book,  for  Christian  rea-  isf action,  a  burning  within  me  that 

sons,  he  claimed.     I  told  him  that  j  had  at  last  found  the  truth. 

I  could  find  nothing  wrong  in  the  "Three   weeks    from   that   time, 

the  book,  but  rather  it  was  a  great  when  I  first  laid  eyes  on  the  Book 

joy  to  me.  of  Mormon,  I  was  baptized.  I  knew 

"He  left  and  came  again  the  next  that  it  was  true,  as  I  knew  that 

night,  arguing  against  it.     He  said,  I  lived.     And  great  is  my  joy  this 

T've  made  a  study  of  Mormonism  day.     I  have  been  in   the  Church 

for  forty  years.    The  Book  of  Mor-  now  four  years  [at  this  writing  it 

mon  may  be  all  right,  but  wait  till  is  eight  years].  I  was  ordained  an 

you  come  to  the  Doctrine  and  Cov-  elder,    have    been    married    in    the 

enants.'     I  answered  that  I  woiJd  Temple,  and  we  have  a  fine  daugh- 

keep  on  reading  it  and  see.    He  left,  ter. 

but  came  again  the  third  night.  "I  have  been  on  both  sides  of 
Again  he  asked  me  to  stop  reading  the  great  fence  of  life,  and  I  know 
it.  By  this  time  his  attempt  at  from  sad  experience  what  is  on  the 
persuasion  seemed  to  me  an  infer-  dark  side;  and  so  great  is  my  joy 
ence  against  my  intelligence,  and  in  Christ  for  tasting  the  bitter,  the 
so  I  was  somewhat  provoked  at  him.  sweet  is  all  the  sweeter  for  that." 
I  repeated  that  I  could  find  nothing  Lester  F.  Bardin,  still  a  young 
wrong  in  the  book,  but  that,  on  man,  is  now  a  part-time  missionary 
the  contrary,  there  were  many  won-  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  California,  a 
derful  things  in  it  that  I  had  never  counselor  in  the  Branch  Presidency 
heard  before.  I  further  told  him  there,  and  a  district  aide  in  the  Sun- 
that  I  believed  it  to  be  true,  that  Jay  School.  And  he  is  looking  for- 
if  the  rest  of  the  book  turned  out  ward  anxiously  to  the  time  when, 
as  I  expected,  I  was  going  to  ask  ]„  fulfilment  of  a  patriarchal  bless- 
for  admission  into  the  church.  The  jng^  ]^{s  'Voice  will  be  heard  from 
old  gentleman  never  came  back.  ocean  to  ocean,  proclaiming  the  tid- 

"When  I  started  to  read  the  Book  ings    of    the    Gospel,"    and    when 

of  Mormon,  beside  me  on  a  stand  "many  shall  accept"  his  "message." 

lay    my    cigarettes,    which    many  Meantime,  he  says:   "I'm   glad  for 

times  I  had  tried  to  quit,  but,  hav-  all  my  experiences.     Especially  am 

ing  insufficient  will,  was  unable  to  I  glad  for   an  appreciation  of  the 

do   so.     But   from  the   moment  T  beliefs  and  positions  of  other  men 

started  to  read  I  had  no  desire  for  not  of  our  Church." 
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An  Inspiration  to  Neii/^iess  of  Life 

In  celebration  of  Easter  yoting 
children  may  be  content  with  easter 
eggs,  and  some  society  women  with 
easter  hats.  To  the  mature  disciple 
of  Christ,  however,  the  significance 
of  the  day  is  vastly  more  important 
than  mere  eggs  and  feathers. 

First,  it  is  related  to  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
power  over  death  manifest  in  his 
resurrection.  His  immortal  and 
glorified  body  joined  with  his  pure 
and  imperishable  spirit  became  an 
object  of  reverence,  trust  and  wor- 
ship to  be  ever  remembered  in  grati- 
tude by  his  disciples  in  all  ages. 
What  does  this  mean  for  each  of 
us?  Is  profession  of  belief  in  the 
Redeemer  enough,  or  is  it  required 
that  this  behef  be  manifest  in  an 
active  faith  that  brings  the  indi- 
vidual into  conformity  to  the  life 
and  teachings  of  the  Christ? 

There  are,  unfortunately,  some 
church  members  who  put  chief  em- 
phasis upon  belief,  who  judge  their 
fellows  by  their  confession  of  be- 
lief, rather  than  by  their  conduct 
in  their  relations  with  their  fel- 
lowmen.  Professions  of  belief  in 
Christ  without  bringing  conduct 
and  character  into  conformity  with 
the  moral  and  practical  religious 
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teachings  of  the  Master  is  irreli- 
gious, a  liability  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Many  young  men  and  wom- 
en, and  some  not  so  young,  tend  to 
lose  faith  in  the  church  because 
some  individuals  who  make  great 
profession  of  belief,  manifest  more 
intolerance  toward  anyone  who  does 
not  believe  as  they  do  than  it  is 
manifest  in  living  a  Christlike  life. 

No  one  should,  of  coxxrse,  lose 
faith  in  God  and  the  divinity  of  His 
work  because  of  the  weaknesses  of 
fallible  men,  whatever  their  pro- 
fessions may  be.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  faith  of  some  young  peo- 
ple is  shaken  by  what  they  observe 
in  their  superior  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers. Thus  it  becomes  a  very  great 
responsibility  of  every  officer  and 
teacher  in  the  church  to  so  live  that 
his  character  and  conduct  will  in- 
spire others  to  greater  faith  and 
higher  standards  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious living. 

"Thou  belie  vest  that  there  is  one 
God;  thou  doest  well;  the  devils 
also  believe,  and  tremble.  But  wilt 
thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that  faith 
without  works  is  dead."  James  2: 
19,    20. 

What  leads  faith  to  express  itself 

in    works?    Love.      The    first    and 

the    second    great    commandment. 

The  beloved  disciple   tells  us   that 

— -More  on  page  142 
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The  following  program  is  sug- 
gestive .  only.  The  success  of  any 
program  depends  on  the  amount  of 
time  and  effort  the  participants  put 
on  their  assignment.  The  theme  of 
this  outline  is  that  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  with  the  subordinate 
idea  that  if  man  believes  and  fol- 
lows Christ,  he  shall  have  eternal 
life.  Small  children  need  a  special 
approach  to  understand  this  sub- 
ject so  the  analogy  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  nature  in  the  spring  to  the 
rebirth  of  mankind  has  again  been 
employed. 

Opening  Song: 

"Til  Praise  the  Lord  While  I  Am 
Young,"  page    159. 

Prayer: 

Sacrament  Song: 

"Jesus  Once  of  Humble  Birth," 
page  47. 

Sacramental  Service: 

Song: 

"Lord,  Accept  Our  True  Devo- 
tion," page  50. 

Two-and-one-half -minute  Talks : 

1.  "The    awakening    of    nature 

suggests  a  renewal  of  life." 

2,  "Living  day  by  day  to  earn 

the  gift  of  Life  Eternal." 

Music  or  demonstration  by  the 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Depart- 


ments, material  chosen  from  books 
etc.,  used  on  the  age  level. 

Talk: 

"A  word-picture  of  the  land 
where  Jesus  labored."  An  excellent 
article  appears  in  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  December,  1943,  "Places 
Jesus  Loved"  by  Elder  Thomas  Cot- 
tam  Romney. 
Song: 

"Memories  of  Galilee,"  page  122. 

Talk: 

"Resurrection  of  Jesus."  "He  is 
the  light  and  the  life  of  the  world: 
yea,  a  light  that  is  endless,  that  can 
never  be  darkened:  yea,  and  also  a 
life  which  is  endless,  that  there  can 
be  no   more  death."  Mosiah    16:9. 

He  came  to  earth  and  fulfilled 
that  mission.  At  its  completion — 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  he 
was  crucified  and  his  body  was  laid 
in  the  sepulchre. 

Read  John,  chapters  19  and  20. 
Song: 

(Quartette):     "He    Died!     The 
Great  Redeemer  Died,"  page  247. 
Talk: 

"Those  who  believe  in  Christ  and 
follow  Him  shall  be  given  eternal 
life  and  never  perish." 
Song: 

"I  Stand  All  Amazed  at  the  .  .  ." 
page  254. 

Benediction:      — More  on  page  147 
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A  supplement  to  Lessons  14,  15  in 
the  Gospel   Doctrine  Manual. 

The  accounts  of  David  in  the 
Old  Testament  are  perhaps  as  well 
or  better  known  than  any  other  part 
of  the  scripture.  David  was  an  un- 
usual character  with  a  peculiarly 
attractive  personality,  and  the  stor- 
ies of  many  of  his  exploits  have  en- 
deared him  to  young  and  old  alike. 
Later  Israel  looked  back  on  him  as 
their  greatest  king  for  under  his 
leadership  the  Hebrews  achieved 
their  greatest  glory  as  a  United 
Kingdom  and  a  political  power. 

When  the  Prophet  Samuel  visited 
Jesse's  home  seeking  to  anoint  one 
of  his  sons  as  the  future  king  of 
Israel,  the  eldest  of  David's  broth- 
ers so  impressed  Samuel  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "Surely  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ed is  before  him."  However,  the 
sacred  account  hastens  to  add  this 
deeply  significant  statement: 

But  the  Lord  said  unto  Sam- 
uel: "Look  not  on  his  counten- 
ance, or  on  the  height  of  his  stat- 
ure; because  I  have  rejected  him; 
for  it  is  not  as  a  man  seeth;  for 
man  looketh  on  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, but  the  Lord  looketh 
on  the  heart."   (I  Sam.  16:7.) 

After  seven  of   Jesse's   sons  had 
passed   in    review    before   Samuel, 
David  was  sent  for  and  the  record 
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relates  in  characteristic  fashion  the 
following: 

Now  he  was  rudy,  and  withal 
of  beautiful  eyes,  and  goodly  to 
look  upon.  And  the  Lord  said: 
"Arise,   anoint  him:    for   this  is 
he."  Then  Samuel  took  the  horn 
of  oil,  and  anointed  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  brethren;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily 
upon  David  from  that  day  for- 
ward.  (I  Sam.  16:13.) 
Thus  we  may  conclude  that  in 
David's  young  manhood  he  was  a 
person  after  God's  own  heart  for 
"the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart." 

Rivarol  it  was  who  said,  "Mind 
is  the  partial  side  of  man;  the  heart 
is  everything."  And  Neckar  re- 
marked, "The  heart  of  a  good  man 
is  the  sanctuary  of  God  in  this 
world." 

We  believe  this  lesson  of  David's 
early  life  is  one  of  the  lessons  bad- 
ly needed  by  the  world  today.  One 
of  our  captains  of  industry,  Owen 
D.  Young  has  expressed  it  in  the 
following  way: 

What  I  am  concerned  about  in 
this  fast-moving  world  in  a  time 
of  crises,  both  in  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs,  is  not  so  much  a 
program  as  a  spirit  of  approach, 
not  so  much  a  mind  as  a  heart. 
A  program  lives  today  and  dies 
tomorrow.  A  mind,  if  it  be  open. 
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may  change  with  each  new  day, 
but  the  spirit  and  the  heart  are 
as.  unchanging  as  the  tides. 
We  are  interested  in  the  story  of 

David's  contest  with  GoHath,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  former's  skill 
with  the  sUng  as  because  of  his  su- 
preme courage  and  trust  in  God, 
Somehow  or  other  the  human  race 
admires  courage — both  physical  and 
spiritual — in  man.  The  great  men 
of  the  world  have  been  blessed  with 
these  qualities.  Courage,  as  Froude 
stated,  is  on  all  hands  considered  as 
an  essential  of  high  character.  And 
Dryden  once  said  that  courage  from 
hearts  and  not  from  numbers  grows. 
In  all  probability  David's  courage 
was  not  without  fear,  but  arose 
because  he  knew  he  was  engaged  in 
a  just  cause.  Goliath  was  to  David 
a  symbol  of  a  wicked  nation  that 
needed  to  be  destroyed.  Courage 
is  not  lacking  even  among  the  wick- 
ed, but  rises  to  supreme  heights 
among  men  engaged  in  a  righteous 
cause. 

Then  said  David  to  the  Phil- 
istine: "Thou  comest  to  me  with 
a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and 
with  a  javelin;  but  I  come  to 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of 
Israel,  whom  thou  hast  taunted. 
This  day  will  the  Lord  deliver 
thee  into  my  hand.  .  .(I  Sam.  17: 
45-46.) 

Is  such  courage,  faith,  and  trust 
in  God  needed  in  the  world  of  our 
day?  Is  our  cause  just?  Can  we  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  enemies  of 
righteousness  as  did  David? 

Moral  courage  is  a  virtue  of 
higher    cast    and    nobler    origin 


than  physical.  It  springs  from  a 
consciousness  of  virtue,  and  ren- 
ders a  man,  in  the  pursuit  or  de- 
fence   of   right,    superior   to   the 
fear  of  reproach,  opposition,   or 
contempt.  (S.  G.  Goodrich.) 
On  at  least  two  occasions  while 
Saul    was    pursuing    David    in    the 
wilderness  the  latter  slipped  up  se- 
cretly to  the  king  and  had  him  at 
his   mercy.     The  first   time,  while 
Saul  was  sleeping  in  a  cave,  David 
cut  off  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  but  for- 
bade   the    men    with    him    to    rise 
against  the  king.    The  second  time, 
David  and  Abishai  stole  into  Saul's 
camp  by  night  and  came  upon  Saul 
fast  asleep.  Abishai  proposed  to  kill 
Saul  on  the  spot;  but  David  again 
demurred.     Many  persons   wonder 
why  David  did  not  rid  himself  of 
his  enemy  and  thus  forestall  need- 
less trouble  and  danger.     But  these 
episodes  (I  Sam.  24:1-24;  26:1-25) 
reveal    another    phase    of    David's 
character  —  his    respect    for    the 
Lord's  constituted  authorities. 

On  the  first  occasion  David  said 
to  his  men: 

The  Lord  forbid  it  me,  that  I 
should  do  this  thing  unto  my 
lord,  the  Lord's  anointed,  to  put 
forth  my  hand  against  him,  see- 
ing he  is  the  Lord's  anointed.  (I 
Sam.  24:7.) 

And  on  the  second  occasion  he 
said  to  Abishai: 

Destroy  him  not;  for  who  can 
put  forth  his  hand  against  the 
Lord's  anointed,  and  be  guilt- 
less? (I  Sam.  26:9.) 
David  even  rebuked  Abner  for 
not  keeping  a  better  watch  over  the 
Lord's  anointed.    (I  Sam.  26:16.) 
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All  authority  ultimately — so  it 
seems  to  us — rests  back  on  intelli- 
gence. The  glory  of  God  is  such. 
David  respected  the  ultimate  source 
of  Saul's  authority  and  realized  that 
it  was  not  for  him  to  take  matters 
into  his  own  hands  and  slay  God's 
appointed  king  of  Israel.  A  little 
patience  and  in  the  Lord's  own 
good  time  He  would  remove  His 
unfaithful  ambassador.  In  the 
words  of  the  scripture: 

And  David  said:  "As  the  Lord 
liveth,  the  Lord  shall  smite  him; 
or  his  day  shall  come  to  die;  or 
he  shall  go  down  into  battle  and 
be  swept  away.   (I.  Sam.  26:10.) 

Probably  the  kernel  pf  what  Da- 
vid thought  of  Saul  can  best  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Shakespeare: 

Man,  proud  man!  drest  in  a 
a  httle  brief  authority,  plays 
such  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
heaven  as  make  the  angels  weep. 

On  one  occasion  when  David 
went  to  battle  with  the  Amalekites, 
two  hundred  men  in  his  company 
had  to  be  left  behind  at  the  Brook 
Besor,  because  they  were  too  faint 
and  weary  to  go  further.  So  they 
were  left  to  keep  watch  over  the 
baggage.  When  the  remaining  four 
hundred  returned  from  battle,  there 
arose  a  dispute  concerning  the  di- 
vision of  the  spoil.  The  men  who 
did  the  fighting  insisted  on  retain- 
ing all  the  booty  for  themselves,  but 
David  rebuked  them  by  laying 
down  the  principle  that: 

As  is  the  share  of  him  that  go- 
eth  down  to  the  battle,  So  shall 
be  the  share  of  him  that  tarrieth 


by  the  baggage.  They  shall  share 
alike.    (I  Sam.   3  0:24.) 

This  decision  became  a  perman- 
ent principle  of  Hebrew  law.  It 
shows  how  fair  and  equitable  Da- 
vid was  in  his  feelings  toward  his 
people  at  that  time.  Even  today 
men  need  to  call  up  this  lesson  again 
and  again.  Employers,  administra- 
tors, yes,  and  even  workmen,  too 
often  forget  the  principles  of  equity 
and  fair  play.  Employers  in  a  quest 
for  a  large  profit  forget  their  em- 
ployees. Administrators  intent  only 
on  making  a  good  showing  for 
themselves  to  their  boards  do  so  by 
allotting  poor  and  inadequate  sal- 
aries to  faithful  men.  And  ofttimes 
so-called  "Christian"  institutions 
that  should  lead  the  way  to  a  bet- 
ter order  are  the  worst  offenders. 
And  employees  too  often  band  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
dishonest  rewards  for  services  ren- 
dered and  withhold  from  employ- 
ers their  legitimate  rights.  In  all 
this  we  remember  Selden's  words: 

Equity  is  a  roguish  thing. — For 
law  we  have  a  measure,  and  know 
what  to  trust  to;  equity  is  ac- 
cording to  the  conscience  of  him 
that  is  chancellor,  and  as  that  is 
larger  or  narrower,  so  is  equity. 
— It  is  all  one  as  if  they  should 
make  the  standard  for  the  meas- 
ure we  call  a  foot,  a  chancellor's 
foot. — "What  an  uncertain  meas- 
ure would  this  be! — One  chan- 
cellor has  a  long  foot;  another, 
a  short  foot;  a  third,  an  indiff- 
erent foot. — ^It  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  chancellor's  conscience. 
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B, 


►  efore  we  refer  to  one  or  two 
other  special  problems,  it  is  advis- 
able to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  adolescence  is  a  phase  of  each 
individual  life — it  is  the  final  phase 
toward  maturity.  It  is  not  a  period 
of  time  measured  by  chronological 
age.  Any  descriptive  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  of  adolescence  will 
usually  give  average  ages.  Children 
who  mature  early  need  special  care 
if  fears  and  negative  moods  are  to 
be  avoided.  A  child  is  most  for- 
tunate if  the  adults  around  him 
recognize  the  traits  by  which  his 
life  is  early  upset  and  set  the  stage 
for  new  activities  and  attitudes 
when  nature  decrees  they  should 
come.  But  only  unhappiness  for  all 
can  be  the  result  of  parental  or 
teacher  blindness  which  tries  to  keep 
in  a  childish  pattern  a  life  after  this 
urge  to  maturity  arrives.  How  oft- 
en in  Sunday  School  have  children 
who  mature  earlier  than  some  of 
their  classmates  desired  to  move  up 
to  a  higher  class  before  promotion 
time  in  order  to  be  with  children 
whose  stage  of  development  is  more 
nearly  like  their  own.  However, 
Sundav  School  leaders  should  be 
sure  this  is  the  real  reason  when 
they  permit  changes  during  a  year. 

It  is   equally   important   that   a 


young  person  in  whom  certain 
growth  characteristics  are  delayed 
past  the  average  age  is  not  humili- 
ated by  comments  or  laughter  or 
forced  activities  common  to  grown- 
ups while  nature  has  retained  him 
still  a  child.  In  life  all  of  us  must 
have  faith  in  natural  processes  even 
though  chronology  confuses  us. 
The  big  boy  whose  voice  is  still 
childish  needs  planned  programs  of 
action  not  ridicule.  The  tall  six- 
teen year  old  girl  who  still  plays 
with  dolls  instead  of  having  "dates" 
is  one  of  society's  social  problems. 
Properly  cared  for  she  will  become 
a  fine  woman,  just  delayed  a  few 
months  in  her  development.  Im- 
properly stimulated  she  will  when 
the  change  comes  move  to  maturity 
full  of  rebelhon  and  perhaps  hate. 
Everyone  who  cares  for  a  young 
person  must  watch  for  the  expres- 
sions of  growth.  Expressions  of 
growth  are  not  controlled  by  a 
chronological  or  any  other  kind  of 
pattern. 

The  tendency  to  independence 
previously  mentioned  as  natural  oft- 
en becomes  a  source  of  conflict  with 
modern  social  forms.  Education  has 
more  or  less  dependency  in  it  unless 
carefully  planned.  Home  habits  con- 
nected with  more  modern  employ- 
ment conditions  (not  considering 
the  work  provided  for  youth  by  the 
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war  emergency)  often  create  rebel- 
lion at  unemployment.  Parents  are 
often  shocked  at  the  ill-will  and  ap- 
parent ingratitude  young  people  ex- 
press at  parental  support.  Again 
quoting  from  Zachry  {Emotion 
and  Conduct  in  Adolescence  270-1, 
Appleton-Century  Co.) 

"The  opportunity  to  gain  a  meas- 
ure of  independence  from  par- 
ental protection  through  part- 
time  work  or  a  full-time  job  if 
necessary  is  available  to  all  too 
few  young  people. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  ad- 
olescent leans  upon  his  family  not 
only  for  direct  economic  support. 
In  early  adolescence,  as  well  as 
later,  he  relies  upon  thetti  as  the 
source  of  his  social  economic 
status.  .  . 

In  times  of  war,  to  be  sure, 
services  of  young  people  are  urg- 
ently needed,  they  are  accorded 
status  almost  as  adults.  But  at 
other  times,  younger  and  older 
adolescents  alike  find  little  to  dif- 
ferentiate their  role  in  the  com- 
munity from  that  of  the  child." 

In  many  of  the  wards  of  our 
Church  this  past  summer  the  lead- 
ers of  Priesthood  quorums  recog- 
nized the  need  of  employment  for 
the  adolescent.  In  some  cases  they 
surveyed  their  respective  wards  for 
work  and  then  contacted  the  young 
members  of  their  quorums  concern- 
ing available  jobs.  "Work  experience 
helps  the  adolescent  to  attain  a  sat- 
isfactory sense  of  his  own  worth 
and  to  express  himself  in  acceptable 
conduct. 

All  of  these  elements  fit  together 
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in  a  pattern  of  adolescent  living. 
Delayed  employment  and  contin- 
ued education  require  a  substitute 
motive  found  in  well-plannied  vo- 
cational guidance.  Children  are  not 
perverse  who  find  the  later  part  of 
a  high  school  course  dependent  upon 
a  different  motive  than  that  which 
characterized  the  earlier  years  In 
school.  Children  who  quit  school 
to  find  a  job  may  be  finding  school 
too  dependent.  Often  young  people 
leave  prosperous  homes  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  This,  too,  Is 
probably  a  reaction  to  a  home  which 
cannot  adjust  to  the  developing 
traits  of  its  adolescent  members. 

The  adolescent's  Intellectual  life 
often  turns  to  the  consideration  of 
abstract  elements  and  human  wel- 
fare.   Young  people  often  feel  the 
urge  to  solve  all  the  problems  of 
the  community.    Quoting  from  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Curriculum  Study: 
"Adolescents  have  keen  insights 
Into  human  problems.   They  like 
to   argue  and   will   go   to  great 
lengths    to    prove    their    point. 
They  develop  a  critical  attitude 
and    delight   in    reforming    their 
families,     friends,     and     schools. 
They  follow  'causes'  eagerly  and 
have  a  desire  to  contribute  to  their 
social   order."  ^ 

Religion  Is  often  closely  related 
to  this  intellectual  activity  and  to 
the  upset  emotional  life.  Their  per- 
sonal concern  with  their  own  life 
creates  a  favorable  setting  for  an  In- 
terest In  religion.  Yet  often  adol- 
escents will  not  remain  with  formal 
church  activities.  To  avoid  this 
condition  religious  institutions  must 


NATURE  AND  NEEDS   OF   THE  ADOLESCENT 


recognize  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  the  adolescent  and 
must  change  from  the  maintenance 
of  dependence  to  the  direction  of 
independence  in  reUgious  thinking. 
Youth  must  not  be  condemned 
when  he  does  not  agree  readily  with 
all  of  our  teaching.  Dr.  Wahlquist 
explains:  (Teaching  as  the  Direc- 
tion of  Activities  202-3) 

"Under  the  theory  of  gradual  de- 
velopment we  do  not  expect  any 
unusual,  mysterious  conversions 
in  the  teens.  Rather,  we  should 
anticipate  a  period  of  doubt. 
Doubts  are  really  growing  pains. 
There  are  many  reasons  why 
youth  doubts.  With  maturity  he 
is  drawn  into  situations  where  he 
approaches  and  recognizes  the 
hypocrisy  in  so  many  so-called 
Christians.  His  secular  educa- 
tion, especially  training  in  the 
sciences,  philosophy,  and  psychol- 
ogy, present  new  outlooks  on  old 
problems  at  variance  with  those 
taught  in  the  familiar  religious 
circles.  If  religious  instruction 
has  been  indoctrination,  every 
new  thought  calls  for  complete 
readjustment.  In  the  presence  of 
so  much  social  deception  (Santa 
Claus,  stork,  and  other  stories)  he 
may  wonder  if  religion  is  just  an- 
other myth.  His  own  experiences, 
mental  and  social,  are  increasing 
daily  in  number  and  complexity. 
What  the  adolescent  needs  is 
guidance  in  the  solution  of  his 
pr6blems,  direction  in  the  activ- 
ities of  his  own  initiations  .  .  . 
Teachers  of  the  adolescent 
should  remember  that  what  may 
seem  blasphemous  statements  are 


really  natliral  questions:  Is  there 
a  God?  Are  there  iniracles?  Is 
there  immortality?   etc." 

This  is  not  easy  for  adults  to 
understand.  Doubt  and  curiosity 
seem  to  control  youth  where  only 
faith  and  obedience  seem  to  be  de- 
sirable. Recognition  of  the  process 
of  growth  will  help  folks  who  want 
to  help  young  people.  The  outcorne 
at  maturity  will  be  arrived  at  by 
the  appreciation  of  the  stages  by 
which  it  is  reached.  The  results  of 
a  questionnaire  given  to  some  three 
hundred  Latter-day  Saint  youths  by 
Vernon  F.  Larsen,  (The  Instructor, 
Feb.  193  8,  page  53)  gives  evidence 
to  the  fact  that  youth  wants  and 
needs  to  do  independent  thinking 
in  the  solution  of  his  problems.  As 
to  the  way  they  Hked  to  be  taught 
in  a  class,  84%  of  them  preferred 
group-discussion.  This  is  evidence 
that  they  feel  a  need  to  participate 
in  helping  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

Following  are  some  of  the  prob- 
lems they  wanted  most  of  all  to 
have  discussed:  "Whether  this  is  the 
true  Church  as  it  claims  to  be; 
whether  the  Book  of  Mormon  is 
true;  whether  these  claims  can  be 
"proved"  scientifically;  why  Joseph 
Smith;  how  can  we  find  out  wheth- 
er his  visions  are  true;  whether 
there  really  is  a  God;  what  He  is 
like;  and  why  He  does  not  stop  more 
of  the  evil  in  the  world.  Some  of 
them  wanted  to  know  where  God 
came  from  and  then  there  was  the 
age  old  question  about  immortality, 
the  final  judgment,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  in  the  world.     They 
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wished  to  know  the  relation  of 
science  to  reHgion,  the  meaning  of 
truth  and  how  one  gets  a  testimony 
of  the  Gospel.  How  can  religion 
be  applied  today?  Why  should  we 
study  about  people  of  the  past  when 
there  is  so  much  to  learn  about  peo- 
ple of  the  present? 

The  above  method  in  ascertaining 
youths'  needs  is  recognizing  that 
what  the  adolescent  needs  is  guid- 
ance in  the  solution  of  his  prob- 
lems,^ and  direction  in  activities  of 
his  own  initiation.  Those  who  have 
religious  power  will  drive  young 
people  to  a  secret  rendevous  with 
their  doubts  and  conduct  with  re- 
sulting fears  and  antagonisms  if 
they  try  to  enforce  dependence  dur- 
ing adolescence.  Those  who  lack 
personal  power  to  create  these  fears 
will  drive  young  people  to  open  re- 
bellion if  they  attempt  to  enforce 
by  pressure  dependence  in  religion 
and  ethical  control.  Just  as  educa- 
tion must  follo,w  the  general  pat- 
tern of  guidance,  a,nd  economic 
conditions  must  adjust  in  the  home 
to  co-operative  planning  at  certain 
ages,  so  religious  forces  must  meet 
the  onslaught  of  the  impulses  of 
youthful  growth  by  liberality  of 
discussion,  patience  with  reasoning, 
and  the  development  of  real  self- 
control. 

Bios  gives  us  a  valuable  summary: 
(Adolescent  Personality,  295, 
Appleton  -  Century  Co.)  He 
quotes  a  fifteen  year  old  girl 
as  saying,  "I  want  first  to  be  hap- 
py and  second  to  have  the  things 
that  are  fine  make  me  happy." 

Then  he  comments:  "This  ur- 
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gent  desire  to  define  one's  own  life 
in  terms  of  goals  is  a  sign  of  the 
reorganizations  of  the  self  which 
takes  place  and  which  is  fostered 
constructively  if  the  adolescent 
comes  in  contact  with  rich  real- 
istic experiences  as  well  as  with 
mature  people  on  whom  to  pat- 
tern, strengthen  and  elaborate  his 
ego-ideal." 

It  is  the  Sunday  School's  respon- 
sibility to  provide  youth  with  ac- 
tivities that  will  give  him  rich,  real- 
istic experiences  and  with  mature 
teachers  on  whom  he  can  well  af- 
ford to  pattern  his  life. 

George  Q.  Cannon 

{Continued  from  page  119) 

the  Church  was  in  session  and  large 
numbers  crowded  to  the  landing 
place  to  welcome  the  emigrants. 
Familiar  with  the  names  of  all  and 
the  persons  of  many  of  the  prom- 
inent Elders,  the  author  sought 
with  a  boy's  curiosity  and  eagerness 
to  discover  those  whom  he  knew, 
and  especially  to  get  sight  of  the 
Prophet  and  his  brother  Hyrum, 
neither  of  whom  he  had  ever  met. 
When  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  Proph- 
et, without  a  word  from  any  one  to 
point  him  out,  or  any  reason  to 
separate  him  from  others  who  stood 
around,  he  knew  him  instantly.  He 
would  have  known  him  among  ten 
thousand.  There  was  that  about 
him,  which  to  the  author's  eyes, 
distinguished  him  from  all  the  men 
he  had  ever  seen." 
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How  Teachers  May  Use  'The  Instructor" 


In  discontinuing  publication  in 
The  Instructor  of  teacher  helps  for 
each  particular  Sunday  School  les- 
son, the  General  Board  had  in  mind 
two  maj"or  purposes: 


First,  to  make  more  space  in  The 
Instructor  for  enrichment  material 
for  all  Sunday  School  lessons  and  for 
articles  on  educational  psychology 
and  educational  methods  as  applied 
to  teaching  religion.  For  years  past 
there  has  been  persistant  call  for 
more  concrete  subject  matter  to 
enrich  the  lessons  as  printed  in  the 
manuals.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  provided  in  the  magazine  so  long 
as  so  much  of  its  space  was  taken 
with  outlines  and  methods  for 
teaching  each  lesson  of  the  month 
in  each  of  all  the  teaching  depart- 
ments. 


Second,  since  the  courses  of  study 
in  most  of  the  departments  are  re- 
peated every  two  years  it  was  nec- 


essary under  the  old  plan  to  repeat 
these  teacher  helps  in  The  Instruc- 
tor every  other  year,  whereas  by 
publishing  these  helps  in  separate 
pamphlets  as  Teachers'  Supplements 
these  repetitions  in  the  magazine 
might  be  eliminated  and  space  made 
for  valuable  subject  matter  and 
general  studies  in  human  nature  and 
methods  of  teaching  that  need  not 
be  repeated  in  the  magazine.  These 
materials,  valuable  to  all  teachers 
of  religion,  can  thus  be  made  avail- 
able and  by  adding  volumes  of  The 
Instructor  to  the  Ward  Sunday 
School  library  from  year  to  year, 
and  also  to  many  home  libraries,  an 
ever  increasing  amount  of  enrich- 
ment material  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  Sunday  School  officers  and 
teachers. 

Examination  of  the  contents  of 
recent  issues  of  The  Instructor,  be- 
ginning with  the  November  num- 
ber, 1943,  will  indicate  what  we  are 
doing  since  we  discontinued  pub- 
lication of  the  materials  now  avail- 
able in  the  Teachers'  Supplements. 
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We  plan  to  publish  only  articles 
that  will  illuminate  principles  to  be 
taught  and  how  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  these  principles  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  apply  them  in  daily  life. 

Teachers  of  religion  should  them- 
selves be  diligent  students  of  reli- 
gion in  all  of  its  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects,  rather  than  to  be 
content  with  information  about  the 
particular  lesson  in  hand  and  a 
method  of  teaching  it,  important 
as  this  is.  To  be  effective,  however, 
this  particular  knowledge  and  skill 
should  rest  upon  a  broad  back- 
ground of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  enrichment  materials  for  teach- 
ing religion  is  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  lives,  the  ideals  and  the 
achievements,  of  religious  leaders 
and  outstanding  personalities.  This 
applies  not  only  to  teachers  of 
church  history  but  to  Sunday 
School  teachers  in  all  departments. 
Principles  expressed  in  the  Uves  of 
great  personalities  are  more  impres- 
sive than  are  these  same  principles 
taught  in  the  abstract.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  experimental 
studies  in  character  education  of 
youth.  This  is  also  why  study  of 
the  Life  of  Christ  is  so  effective  in 
religious  education. 

A  great  deal  of  biographical  ma- 
terial is  already  available,  in  var- 
ious church  publications.  It  is  the 
purpose   of   the   General   Board   to 


add  biographical  studies  not  read- 
ily available  elsewhere  to  Sunday 
School  teachers.  If  this  material  is 
carefully  read  by  the  teachers,  we 
are  confident  that  they  will  find 
worthwhile  enrichment  materials 
that  will  make  more  effective  their 
teaching. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  adopt- 
ing the  new  plans  we  have  refrained 
from  increasing  costs  to  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers.  These 
costs  to  them  have  been,  Instruc- 
tor $1.20,  Manual  25c,  and  xmder 
the  present  plan  The  Instructor  will 
cost  $1.00,  the  Manual  25  c,  and  the 
Teachers'  Supplement  20c.  Thus 
the  new  materials  in  The  Instructor 
are  provided  without  extra  charge, 
notwithstanding  increased  wartime 
costs  of  production.  Furthermore, 
The  Instructor  now  publishes  no 
advertisements,  thus  our  paper  al- 
lowance can  all  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  magazine  is 
published.  The  volumes  should  be 
bound  complete,  including  covers. 
The  cover  pictures  and  those  inside 
are  well  worth  saving. 

Will  superintendents  kindly  bring 
these  facts  to  the  attention  of  their 
faculties,  and  urge  every  officer  and 
teacher  to  study  carefully  each 
month  the  lesson  for  Teacher  Im- 
provement provided  for  them  and 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Pri- 
mary Association,  who  have  gra- 
ciously joined  us  in  this  endeavor? 
— Milton  Bennion 


or^ 
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SEALS  OF  APPROVAL 

Your  Sunday  School  Handbook, 
page  111,  contains  an  explanation 
of  "Seals  of  Approval"  for  meri- 
torious secretarial  work  during  the 
past  year.  These  are  awarded  by 
the  stake  secretary  (or  mission 
Sunday  School  supervisor)  to  each 
ward  or  branch  secretary  meeting 
the  requirements  outlined  in  the 
Handbook.  Stake  secretaries  (or 
mission  supervisors)  may  obtain 
"Seals  of  Approval,"  free,  from  the 
General  Secretary  by  sending  names 
of  ward  secretaries  who  have  com- 
plied with  the  standards  during 
1943. 

SAMPLE  MONTHLY  FORM 

Reprints  of  the  sample  monthly 
report  form  appearing  in  the  Sec- 
retaries Department  of  the  Octo- 
ber, 1943  Instructor  have  now  been 
mailed  to  all  ward  superintendents 
in  the  Church.  A  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  supply  each  branch  secre- 
tary with  a  copy  has  been  dispatched 
to  mission   supervisors. 

The  sample  forms  were  mailed 
to  ward  superintendents.  If  you 
have  not  received  your  form,  ask 
your  superintendent  about  it.  If, 
for  some  reason,  he  has  not  received 
a  copy  for  you,  then  inquire  of  your 
stake  secretary  or  superintendent. 
An  extra  supply  was  sent  each  stake 
superintendent. 

We  suggest  that  you  place  your 
sample  form  in  a  readily  accessible 


place,  so  that  you  can  refer  to  it. 
It  will  greatly  simplify  your  task  of 
"keeping   on   the   beam." 

JUNGLE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  most  faithful  of  Sun- 
day School  secretaries  is  Corporal 
Alvin  LeRoy  Tolman  of  Pocatello 
First  Ward.  Elder  Tolman,  how- 
ever, is  not  attending  his  Sunday 
School  in  Pocatello  now.  He  is  as- 
sisting in  the  conduct  of  a  Latter- 
day  Saint  Sunday  School  in  the 
jungles,  somewhere  in  the  south- 
west Pacific.  Regularly  his  reports 
come  in:  sometimes  on  sheets  torn 
from  a  writing  tablet,  sometimes 
on  Red  Cross  letterheads,  and  some- 
times on  ordinary  stationery.  But 
they  come  in:  giving  the  attend- 
ance of  each  meeting,  and  a  gen- 
eral synopsis  of  the  proceedings. 

There  are  now  60  members  of 
Elder  Tolman's  Sunday  School, 
meeting  in  a  tent.  Sometimes  ses- 
sessions  are  interrupted  by  torrential 
rains  or  by  the  rumble  of  mortars 
and  the  chatter  of  machine  guns. 
"We  are  again  able  to  hold  service," 
Elder  Tolman  wrote  recently.  "The 
Lord  has  been  very  kind  to  us.  We 
lost  three  of  the  Mormon  fellows 
upon  the  last  campaign.  They  died 
heroically  for  their  country  .  .  . 
Through  the  help  of  the  Lord  and 
the  kindness  of  our  chaplains  we 
obtained  one  of  the  chapels  for  our 
services.  Also  they  have  an  organ 
and  let  us  use  it." 
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"THE  GAY  SAINT" 

It  was  inevitable  that  someone 
would  put  the  colorful  Sam  Bran- 
nan  into  a  novel.  And  here  it  is, 
by  one  of  our  own  (and  his)  peo- 
ple— ^Paul  Bailey.  Whether  this  is 
distinctively  the  Brannan  novel,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Bailey  shows  a  mastery  of 
the  West  of  the  period  in  which 
his  hero  figured  so  picturesquely. 
Perhaps  this  comes  from  his  pre- 
vious writings  on  western  subjects 
— one  in  particular  on  the  Mormons 
in  California. 

In  this  historical  novel,  as  in  any 
historical  novel  for  that  matter,  one 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  factual 
setting  finds  it  difl&cult  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  fact  and 
what  is  fiction.  But  that  does  not 
matter  here,  for  it  is  a  good  story 
well  told.  Sometimes  it  is  exciting, 
dramatic,  but  nearly  always  inter- 
esting. The  job  was  worth  doing, 
and  it  will  perhaps  never  be  done 
better. 

Mr.  Bailey's  grandparents,  we  are 
informed  on  the  jacket,  "pushed 
handcarts  across  the  American 
plains,  and  suffered  every  conceiv- 
ible  hardship'  to  establish  a  promised 
land  in  the  tops  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains." 

The  work  is  from  the  Murray  & 
Gee  publishers  in  Hollywood,  Cal- 
ifornia. There  is  an  introductory 
word  by  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe. 

To   those  who  wish  to  get  the 
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setting  of  Mormonism  in  some  of 
its  aspects,  and  get  it  in  an  enter- 
taining way,  we  commend  this  book. 
The  Gay  Saint. — ^J.  H.  E. 

THE  GOSPEL  KINGDOM 

The  Gospel  Kingdom,  by  John 
Taylor,  The  Bookcraft  Company 
(Deseret  Book  Co.  $2.50).  John 
Taylor,  only  foreign- born  president 
of  the  restored  Church,  was  an  edi- 
tor, missionary,  and  leader  of  dis- 
tinction. His  life,  beginning  in  a 
pastoral  English  town,  Milnthorpe, 
was  marked  by  devotion  to  the  Gos- 
pel and  intermingled  with  tolerance 
for  beliefs  of  others.  He  was  called 
"The  Champion  of  Liberty." 

This  book  is  a  well-organized, 
catalogued  compilation  of  excerpts 
from  the  writings  and  utterances  of 
this  third  President  of  the  Church. 
It  is  an  excellent  reference  book  for 
the  Sunday  School  teacher  and  those 
assigned  to  give  Two-and-one-half 
Minute  Talks. 

Some  of  the  chapter  headings  are: 
"What  is  Mormonism?"  "Eternal- 
ism,"  "Revelation,"  "Truth,"  The 
Nature  of  the  Universe,"  "The 
Meaning  of  the  Gospel"  and  "The 
Dispensations  of  the  Gospel." 

This  book,  compiled  and  edited 
by  Dr.  G.  Homer  Durham,  also  con- 
tains interesting  personal  glimpses 
of  some  of  the  early  leaders  and 
historical  incidents  of  the  Church, 
Elder  Taylor's  poems  and  his  biog- 
raphy in  brief. — ^W.J.A. 
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SONG  FOR  APRIL 

"Sacred  songs,  beneath  above, 
Have  one  chorus,  God  is  love" 

This  song  is  found  in  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Song  Book,  page  75. 
The  text  suggests  a  comparison 
with  the  vastness-  and  beauty  of  na- 
ture as  likened  to  the  great  human 
race. 

"All  around  and  all  above, 
Bear  this  record,  God  is  love." 
Our  cherished  hopes  and  exalted 
happiness  all  whisper  sweetly,  God 
is  Love.    If    universal    fatherhood 
of  God  has  any  significance,  surely, 
the   human  race  is   essentially  one 
great  family,  and  we  should  strive 
for  universal  brotherhood  of  men. 
This  text  comes  from  the  pen  of 
W.  W.  Phelps,     early- day    church 
pioneer,  who  wrote  significant  let- 
ters and  documents  at  the  request 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

The  music  written  by  T.  C. 
Griggs  might  be  classed  as  a  devo- 
tional hymn-tune.  Another  musi- 
cal setting  for  Brother  Phelps*  text 
is  found  on  page  90.  This  music  was 
written  by  J.  G.  Fones,  and  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  revival  hymn  type 
which  was  used  extensively  during 
the  last  century. 

1760-1944  SUGGESTIONS 

Members  of  any  church  congre- 
gation will  be  interested  to  read 
"directions  for  congregational  sing- 
ing" as  suggested  by  John  Wesley 
in  his  collection  of  church  songs. 


Sacred  Melody  published  in  1760 
and  1765.  Much  of  this  material 
is  worthwhile  advice,  even  in  1944. 

I.  Learn  these  tunes  before  you 
learn  any  others;  afterward  learn 
as  many  as  you  please. 

II.  Sing  them  exactly  as  they  are 
printed  here,  without  altering  or 
mending  them  at  all;  and  if  you 
have  learned  to  sing  them  otherwise, 
unlearn  it  as  soon  as  you  can. 

III.  Sing  All.  See  that  you  join 
with  the  congregation  as  frequently 
as  you  can.  Let  not  a  slight  degree 
of  weakness  or  weariness  hinder 
you.  If  it  is  a  cross  to  you,  take  it 
up,  and  will  find  it  a  blessing. 

IV.  Sing  lustily  and  with  a  good 
courage.  Beware  of  singing  as  if 
you  were  half  dead,  or  half  asleep; 
but  lift  up  your  voice  with 
strength.  Be  no  more  afraid  of  your 
voice  now,  nor  more  ashamed  of  its 
being  heard,  than  when  you  sung 
the  songs  of  Satan. 

V.  Sing  -modestly.  Do  not  bawl, 
so  as  to  be  heard  above  or  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 
that  you  may  not  destroy  the  har- 
mony; but  strive  to  unite  your 
voices  together,  so  as  to  make  one 
clear  melodious  sound. 

VI.  Sing  in  Thne.  Whatever  time 
is  simg  be  sure  to  keep  with  it.  Do 
not  run  before  nor  stay  behind  it; — 
and  take  care  not  to  sing  too  slow. 
This  drawling  way  naturally  steals 
on  all  who  are  lazy;  and  it  is  high 
time  to  4rive  it  out  from  among 
us,  and  sing  all  our  tunes  just  as 
quick  as  we  did  at  first. 
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(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  272,  Stanza  1) 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives; 

What  comfort  this  sweet  sentence  gives! 
He  lives,  He  lives  who  once  was  dead; 

He  lives,  my  ever-living  head. 


8  and  very  soft  4  ft.  stops 
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HOWARD    R.    DRIGGS 

VIII      The  Voice  in  Gospel  Teaching 

Some  challenging  statements  that  should  be  plain.     Effective  teach- 

lift  into  the  clear  the  vital  values  ing  is  ever  closely  linked  with  ef- 

of  distinct,  understandable  speech,  fective   speech.      Each   reader   will 

have  come  within  recent  years  from  surely  recall  a  sermon  that  fell  short 

leaders.  because    few   of    the    congregation 

" 'Please  repeat' is  a  costly  expres-  could  hear  what  was  said;  or  one 

sion,"   said  a   telephone  executive:  which  though  heard,  was  half  lost 

"it  robs  us  Americans  of  thousands  because  of  faulty  enunciation  of  the 

upon    thousands    of    dollars    every  words.  Everyone  also  must  remem- 

year."  ber    certain    lessons    which    largely 

"We     have     to     employ     more  failed  because  there  was  too  much 
clerks,"  said  a  manager  of  a  system  "please  repeat"  in  them, 
of    chain    stores,    "simply    because  A  question  naturally  rises:   Why 
customers    and   even    clerks    waste  speak  at  all  unless  we  speak  distinct- 
time  through  faulty  speech."  ly    and    in    clear  '  carrying    tones? 

"Waste   baskets   are  being  filled  Speech,  we  should  remember,  is  not 

every  day  with  mistyped  letters,  due  speech  until  it  reaches  the  ear.     It 

in  large  part  to  the  indistinct  speech  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everyone 

of    many    executives    who    dictate  have  at  first  all  the  skills  and  graces 

them,"  said  the  principal  of  a  busi-  of  speech;  yet  all  can  strive  for  dis- 

ness  school.  tinctness   and   clarity  of   tone   and 

When  asked  why  college  trained  for  that  added  grace  which  a  tele- 
boys  frequently  fail  to  win  posi-  phone  manual  recently  suggested  in 
tions  as  officers  in  our  army,  one  of  its  title,  A  Voice  with  a  Smile.  It  all 
the  leading  instructors  in  a  military  is  surely  worth  an  earnest  effort  at 
training  school  replied,  "Indistinct  bettering  our  speech.  And  such  im- 
enunciation  counts  for  a  good  many  provement  would  certainly  bring 
of  the  failures.  We  simply  cannot  uplift  to  our  •  teaching  and  speak- 
trust  the  lives  of  pur  soldiers  to  a  ing. 

commander  who  cannot   make  his  A   first   step   towards   self- train - 

commands  understood."  ing  in  speech  is  getting  better  ac- 

"One  fourth,  at  least,  of  the  time  quainted  with  our  own  voices.  Tak- 

spent    in    too   many    classrooms    is  ing  just  a  little  liberty  with  famed 

thrown  away,"  remarked  a  school  lines  from  Bobbie  Burns,  we  might 

superintendent,  "just  because  teach-  well  say  here, 

ers  and  pupils  fail  to  speak  in  clear,  "Oh  wa'd  some  power  the  giftie 

carrying  tones."  gi'  us 

Application  of  these  straight-to-  To  hear  oursel's  as  ithers  hear  us." 

the-mark    statements,    particularly  Expressing  essentially  the  same  idea, 

the   last    one,    to    gospel    teaching  Dr.   Turner,   formerly   director   of 
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speech  training  for  some  60,000 
telephone  operators  of  New  York 
City,  once  said,  "Most  girls  carry 
a  little  pocket  mirror  to  check  up 
on  how  they  look;  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  if  we  all  could  have 
some  such  simple  device  to  check 
on  how  we  soimd." 

Well,  we  do  have  ways  now  — 
rather  simple  ones  —  of  recording 
our  voices  and  listening  to  ourselves. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  folks 
generally  get  a  kind  of  shock  when 
their  own  voices  are  first  played 
back  into  their  ears.  They  sound 
rather  strange  and  unnatural.  Lack- 
ing these  recording  devices,  we  still 
can  study  the  effect  of  our  own 
voices  by  observing  how  others — 
members  of  the  family,  or  friends, 
or  strangers  react  to  them.  Right 
here  is  one   true  test  of  teaching. 

The  writer  recalls  an  experience 
while  visiting  schools  that  gives 
point  to  this  thought.  In  one  class- 
room the  pupils  were  ill  at  ease, 
noisy,  despite  the  fact  that  a  well- 
planned  lesson  was  being  given.  The 
teacher  was  presenting  it  with  some- 
thing of  a  stacatto  voice,  one  not 
easy  to  listen  to.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall  another  class  was 
being  led  by  a  teacher,  not  quite  so 
brilliant,  perhaps;  but  the  room  was 
serene;  the  pupils  attentive, 
thoughtful.  As  for  the  teacher,  to 
quote  Shakespeare: 

"She  had  a  low  musical  voice — 

An  excellent  thing  in  woman." 
— and  man  too,  for  that  matter. 
Certainly  a  well-controlled,  pleas- 
ing voice  is  a  potent  factor  in  solv- 
ing problems  of  classroom  disci- 
pline, 
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"Our  voices  are  produced  by  the 
greatest  of  all  instruments,"  a  pion- 
eer choir  leader  and  band  master 
once  said,  "and  that,"  he  added,  "is 
because  God  is  the  maker." 

This  remark  sets  one  thinking.  Is 
there  something  akin  to  a  violin  or 
organ,  or  other  musical  instrument 
in  the  human  body?  A  little  study 
here  may  help  us  get  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  how  voice  is 
produced;  and  bring  appreciation 
for  the  wonderful  mechanism  giv- 
en each  of  us  by  our  Creator. 

Vibration,  first  of  all,  must  be 
had  to  produce  sound.  With  the 
piano,  the  harp,  the  violin,  it  is 
strings;  with  the  common  organ, 
or  the  well-known  harmonica,  it  is 
reeds  that  set  the  air  vibrating.  In 
the  human  body  it  is  the  vocal  cords 
— most  marvelous  of  all  vibrating 
media — which  transform  breath  in- 
to sound  —  basic  in  voice  produc- 
tion. How  important  it  is  to  keep 
these  cords  in  perfect  condition. 

Resonation  is  a  second  essential. 
Sound  must  be  resounded  to  get 
musical  tone.  Stretch  the  finest  of 
violin  strings  across  a  room,  and 
make  it  vibrate.  Little  sound  and 
no  tone  would  result.  But  stretch 
the  same  string  over  a  skillfully 
made  violin,  and  it  may  produce 
glorious  tones.  What  of  the  hu- 
man instrument?  There  we  have 
wondrous  resonance  chambers  — 
mainl)^the  head  cavities  to  trans- 
form sound  into  tones,  often  with 
a  soulful,  stirring  quality.  These 
chambers  must  be  kept  clear,  open 
if  one  is  to  speak  or  sing  with  res- 
onance, with  carrying  tones. 


WARD     FACULTY     -     TEACHER     l<*\  P  RO  V  EMEN  T 

Articulation  is  a  third  essential,  inviting  opportunities.  Like  char- 
All  have  observed  how  with  skill-  ity,  this  practice  should  begin  at 
ful  fingers  the  vioHnist  or  pianist  home.  Far  too  many  distressful 
turns  tones  into  melodies.  In  like  habits  of  speech  are  started  there, 
manner  by  use  of  tongue,  lips,  jaw.  Conversation  with  friends,  business 
teeth,  sounds  may  be  shaped  into  associates  or  others  give  excellent 
words.  For  example,  just  speak  chance  to  continue  the  practice, 
distinctly  each  of  the  following  With  teachers,  there  is  ever  oppor- 
words,  observing  carefully  how  the  tunity  to  use  speech  to  question,  to 
organs  of  articulation  shape  a  basic      tell  stories,   to  explain,   to  inspire, 

tone    into    different    words;   sleep.  Certainly  each  should  strive  to  use 

sleet,  sleek,  sleeve.  For  further  ill  us-  natural  speech  (nothing  is  won  by 

trations,  pronounce  the  following:  cultivating   artificiality)  ;    but    our 

hoe,  home,  hope,  hole,  hose,  hold,  natural   speech  should  be   brought 

To  speak  distinctly,  one  must  have  up  to  its  best, 
skill  to  articulate  sounds.   Hamlet's 

advice  to  the  players  to  "speak  the  Discussion  and  Activities 
speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue,"  i.   show  with  concrete  illustra- 

not  to  "mouth  it"  is  to  the  point  tions  how  distinct,   understandable 

"^^^'  speech  has  its  place  in  saving  and 

Breath  control  is  a  fourth  essen-  {^  making  money, 
tial  in  the  production  of  voice.  In-  2.  What  is  the  vital  place  of  ef- 

deed  without  breath  properly  sus-  fective   speech    in   lesson   presenta- 

tained  and  regulated,  there  can  be  tion  and  in   class  discipline? 
no  voice.     Right  here  it  should  be  3.  RecaUing    experiences    in    lis- 

emphasized    that    deep    breathing,  tening  to  teachers,  to  preachers,  to 

which    brings    the    stronger    lower  radio  programs,  what  types  of  voic- 

muscles   into    action   is   important.  es  would  you  say  are  most  likely  to 

Those  who  try  to  speak  by  using  win  and  hold  listeners?  Write  des- 

merely  the  spare  muscles  of  the  up-  criptive  words  suggesting  and  one 

per  chest  are   sure  to  have  weak,  such  type  you  prefer, 
thin  voices.     If  you  would  observe  4.  What  one  habit  of  speech  do 

breathing    as    nature    intended    it,  you   'feel    should    be    overcome    in 

watch  a  sleeping  infant.  speaking? 

Someone  has  said,  "The  voice  is  5.  Why  is  good  listening  a  real 

made  from  the  toes  to  the  head."  help    in    cultivating    right    speech 

This    means   proper    posture   when  habits? 

speaking    or     singing,     heads     and  6.  Discuss    briefly    each    of    the 

chests  up,  body  well  poised.  No  one  following:  (a)  Proper  care  of  vocal 

ever  saw  a  robin  or  a  meadow  lark  cords;   (b)  proper  care  of  resonance 

sing  with  head  "tucked  under  its  chamlsers  —  keeping  down  conges- 

w^g*  tion  caused  by  common  colds,  and 

As  for  practice  in  acquiring  skill  other  disturbances;   (c)   cultivating 

to  speak  effectively,  every  day  offers  proper  breathing  habits. 
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7.  For  training  in  distinct  enun- 
ciation, practice  articulating  such 
a  common  word  as  the  following. 
Make  sure  that  each  sound  in  them 
is   given   clearly,   and  rightly: 

just,  can,  get,  catch,  for,  or,  nor, 
was,  because,  every,  finally,  care- 
fully, prayerfully,  gospel,  par- 
able, several,  celestial,  terrestial, 
kept,  wept,  slept,  elect,  select, 
protect, 

Add  to  the  above  Hst  other  words 
you  may  have  heard  misenunciated, 
or  improperly  pronounced,  and 
strive  to  master  such  speech  trouble- 
makers. 

Be  ready  to  join  in  a  practical 
discussion  of  the  following  topics. 
In  preparation,  jot  down  a  thought 
or  two  of  your  own  on  each  topic: 

C^adter  inspiration — 


(a)  Home  as  a  place  to  cultivate 
the  "voice  with  a  smile." 

(b)  Conversation  as  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  acquire  graces  of 
speech. 

(c)  Select  radio  listening  as  a 
means  of  finding  good  examples  of 
speech. 

(d)  Telephoning  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  habits  of  distinct  enun- 
ciation. 

(e)  Learning  to,  pronounce  one's 
own  name  as  a  good  beginning  in 
speech. 

(f)  Classroom  practice  as  a 
chance  to  uplift  speech  of  teacher 
and  pupils. 

(g)  Reading  the  Bible  aloud  as 
a  help  in  cultivating  better  voices. 

(h)  Singing  expressively  the 
songs  of  Zion  for  voice  cultivation. 
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"perfect  love  casteth  out  fear." 
May  it  not  be  said  with  equal  truth 
that  perfect  love  casteth  out  sel- 
fishness? Selfishness  is  incompat- 
ible with  love,  as  it  is  also  with  the 
golden  rule. 

Critical  analysis  of  our  own  con- 
duct and  the  motives  that  lead  us 
to  sins  of  commission  and  of  omis- 
sion should  help  us  to  determine  to 
what  extent  our  judgments  and  our 
actions  grow  but  of  selfishness.  This 
applies  to  all  of  our  social  connec- 
tions and  responsibilities.  These  are 
numerous  and  complex.  It  may  be 
relativelv  easy  to  be  unselfish  with 
members  of  our  own  family  where 
the  natural  ties  of  loVe  are  strong, 
but  how  about  our  behavior  as 
neighbors,  as  citizens  of  our  local, 
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state  and  national  organizations, 
and  our  relations  with  our  fellow 
men  of  other  nations  and  races? 

Are  we  governed  in  our  think- 
ing of  these  larger  relations  by  our 
love  of  God  and  of  all  of  His  chil- 
dren, or  do  our  selfish  interests  de- 
termine our  judgments  and  our 
conduct?  Honest  and  unbiased  self- 
criticism  may  help  us  to  rise  to  new- 
ness of  life-^the  most  appropriate 
celebration  of  Easter. 

Our  appreciation  of  what  Christ 
did  for  us  and  our  consequent  obli- 
gations to  Him  are  expressed  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
See  the  very  excellent  exposition  of 
this  subject  by  President  David  O. 
McKay,  in  The  Instructor,  Novem- 
ber, 1943. 


I^unloy  ^undau  .J^ckooi  — 


REUBEN  D.  LAW,  CO-ORDINATOR 


^irdt  intermediate  — 

{Vor  suggest^ions  on  Lesson  Ma- 
terial see  the  Manual  and  Supple- 
ment for  1944) 

rrlmam  — 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 

PRAYER— LISTENING  TO 
OUR  HEAVENLY  FATHER 

Objective  for  the  Month: 

To  develop  a  realization  that 
through  prayer  we  ask  for  and  give 
thanks  for  God's  blessings. 

In  the  morning  when  I  wake 
Before  I  work  or  play 
Always  I  remember 
To  kneel  and  softly  pray. 

When  I  go  to  bed  at  night 
I  love  to  kneel  and  say 
Thanks,  dear  Heavenly  Father, 
For  blessings  of  the  day. 

WHAT  JESUS  NEEDED 
Lesson  18,     For  May  7,  1944 

Objective; 

To  develop  an  appreciation  of  our 
blessings  with  an  understanding  of 
how  they  meet  our  needs. 

Suggestions'. 

The  use  of  pictures  as  outlined  in 
the  manual  is  very  effective  for  this 
lesson.  Read  again  these  phases  of 
Jesus'  life  from  Hurlbut's  Story  of 
the  Bible  or  Life  Lessons  for  Little 
Ones. 


Dearest  Jesus,  I  need  Thee 
Every  day  and  night. 
Ever  will  I  try  to  do 
The  things  I  know  are  right. 

MOTHER'S  DAY 
Lesson  19.    For  May  14,  1944 

Suggestions: 

For  this  lesson  we  refer  you  to 
Lesson  19  of  the  last  year's  course 
of  study.  Here  is  found  a  lesson 
and  suggestions  for  honoring  moth- 
er. Past  numbers  of  The  Instrtictor 
also  contain  gems  and  poems  that 
may  prove  helpful. 

AN  ANGEL  HELPS  LEAD 
PETER  FROM  PRISON 

Lesson  20.    For  May  21,  1944 

Objective: 

To  develop  a  realization  that  all 
blessings  are  given  by  our  Father  in 
Heaven. 

References: 

Acts  12:14-17. 

Suggestions: 

Who  helps  us  get  what  we  have? 
You  wished  for  something,  you  got 
it.  How  did  you  get  it?  Did  you 
make  it?  Buy  it?  Have  it  given  to 
you?  Borrow  it?  Earn  it?  Who 
helped  you  to  get  it?  If  the  object 
is  made  of  wood,  consider  the  tree, 
the  sawmill,  the  lumber  yard.  And 
where  did  we  get  the  tree?  Heaven- 
ly Father  gives  us  everything.  Par- 
ents provide  most  of  the  things 
children  want.    Where  did  we  get 
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our  parents?  Heavenly  Father  gave 
them  to  us.  Is  there  anything  we 
have  that  Heavenly  Father  does  not 
help  us  get? 

Thanks  to  our  Father  we  will  bring 
For  He  gives  us  everything. 

JESUS  PRAYED 
Lesson  21.    For  May  28,  1944 

OhjecHve: 

To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  we  have  to  talk  with 
our  Heavenly  Father  through  prayer 

Suggestions: 

Let  the  children  tell  of  special 
prayers  that  may  have  been  offered 
in  their  homes.  Bobby's  brother  is 
away  at  war.  One  day  a  letter  came 
saying  that  he  was  very  ill.  All  of 
Bobby's  married  brothers  and  sisters 
came  to  Bobby's  house  and  the  fam- 
ily knelt  in  a  circle  while  Daddy 
talked  to  Heavenly  Father,  telling 
Him  that  the  soldier,  brother  was 
ill.  He  asked  Heavenly  Father  to 
bless  him  that  he  would  be  well 
again.  He  remembered,  too,  to  say 
thank  you  for  the  other  brave  sold- 
iers. "WTien  at  the  end  of  the  prayer 
the  "Amen"  was  said,  Bobby  said 
"Amen."  That  meant  that  it  was 
his  prayer  also,  even  though  it  was 
the  daddy  who  had  spoken  it. 
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LESSONS  FOR  MAY 

PRAYER— LISTENING  TO 
OUR  HEAVENLY  FATHER 

NOTE:    Many    families   do    not 
have  family  prayers,  some  do  not 
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even  ask  a  blessing  on  their  food,  so 
many  children  come  to  our  Sunday 
Schools  knowing  almost  nothing 
about  prayer.  It  is  our  duty  to  teach 
them  the  proper  way  to  pray.  Do 
not  let  children  use  the  same  prayer 
every  time  they  pray  and  don't  let 
them  copy  another  child's  prayer. 
Teach  them  to  thank  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  blessings  and  ask  for 
those  things  they  feel  in  need  of. 
A  teacher  should  give  at  least  one 
of  the  prayers  offered  in  Sunday 
School,  thus  the  children  will  learn 
to  pray.  Prayer  is  our  means  of 
talking  with  God. 

WHAT  JESUS  WANTED 
Lesson  18.    For  May  7,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discuss  our  material  blessings 
and  what  we  want  and  to  decide  if 
our  wants  are  wise  or  foolish.  To 
discover  what  Jesus  wanted. 

References: 

Luke  2:40-52;  Matt.  6:31-33. 
Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  page  48. 
A  Child  Is  Born,  Edna  Dean  Baker. 
Weed's,  Life  of  Christ,  Chap.  8  and 
9. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Compare  the  possessions  of  the 
Child  Jesus  with  those  of  our  child- 
ren; e.g.,  Parents,  home,  friends, 
pets.  Let  children  tell  some  things 
they  want.  Decide  If  they  would 
be  all  right  for  the  child  to  have. 
Stress  that  Jesus  loved  his  friends 
and  pets,  (show  pictures  mentioned 
in  Manual.)  When  He  was  twelve 
years  old  He  was  anxious  to  do  what 
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Heavenly  Father  had  sent  Him  here 
to  do. 

Song: 

"Can  A  Little  Child  Like  Me," 
Primary  Song  Book. 

MOTHER'S  DAY  PROGRAM 
Lesson  19.    For  May  14,  1944 

For  this  lesson  we  refer  you  to 
Lesson  No.  19,  in  last  years  Manual. 
Old  issues  of  The  Instructor  for 
May,  have  excellent  suggestions. 

JESUS  HELPED  SICK  PEOPLE 
WHO  WANTED  HELP 

Lesson  20.    For  May  21,  1944 

Objective: 

To  help  children  to  know  who 
helps  them  to  get  what  they  want 
and  that  ALL  things  come  from, 
God. 

References: 

Matt.  6:33;  Follow  Manual.  Life 
Lessons  For  Utile  Ones,  page  60. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Let  children  tell  something  they 
received  during  the  week.  If  it  was 
shoes,  mention  that  the  leather  for 
them  came  from  an  animal,  and  God 
made  all  animals.  So  if  it  seems  to 
child  that  parents  and  friends  fill 
his  wants,  God  really  gives  every- 
thing to  us. 

Song: 

"God  Is  Love,"  page  87,  Primary 
Song  Book. 


DANIEL  PRAYED  TO  OUR 
HEAVENLY  FATHER 

Lesson  21.    For  May  28,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discover  why  we  pray  and 
what  prayer  means  to  us. 

References: 

Picttires  and  lesson  development 
mentioned  in  Manual.  Life  Lessons 
For  JJttle  Ones,  page  208.  Daniel  6. 

Suggested  Activities: 

As  teacher  retells  part  of  story 
the  children  could  act  as  presidents, 
governors,  counselors,  etc., and  come 
to  make  their  plea  to  the  King.  One 
child  could  be  Daniel. 

Song: 

"I  Love  to  Pray,"  Little  Stories  in 
Song. 

A  Prayer: 

When  I  wake  up  in  the  early  morn 
And  find  a  nice,  warm  drizzly  rain 
I  want  to  say,  I  thank  You. 
The  sun  comes  out  all  clear  and 

warm; 
The  trees  throw  shadows  on  the 

earth, 
And  I  want  to  say,  I  Thank  You. 
People  seem  more  kind  when  stars 

come  out, 
And  you,  dear  God,  seem  nearer,  too 
So  I  want  to  say,  I  Thank  You. 
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LESSONS  FOR  MAY 

HANNAH  AND  SAMUEL 

Lesson  20.     For  May  7,  1944 

(Lesson  19  for  Mother's  Day  will 
be  given  next  Sunday) 
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Ohjective: 

To  understand  the  part  that  the 
rest  of  God's  universe  plays  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  our 
material  blessings. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Blackboard.  Chalk,  Picture  No. 
8,  Cradle  Roll  set.  Pictures  No.  106 
and  105,  Nursery  -  Kindergarten - 
Primary  Set,    Objects. 

Lesson  Development:  » 

Teacher  and  children  show  and 
discuss  objects  that  represent  their 
blessings.  Decide  who  is  respon- 
sible for  these  blessings.  Parents, 
friends,  Heavenly  Father. 

^ngs: 

See  Manual. 

5/073/: 

Samuel  was  Hannah's  greatest 
blessing.  He  was  sent  as  an  answer 
to  prayer.  Hannah  shows  her  ap- 
preciation of  him  by  giving  him  to 
the  Lord  so  that  he  could  spend  his 
life  in  service  at  God's  Temple. 

MOTHER'S  DAY  PROGRAM 
Lesson  19.     For  May  14,  1944 

If  the  Nursery  Class  is  asked  to 
participate  let  its  contribution  be 
very  short.  These  tiny  tots  are  too 
young  to  have  to  remember  much 
for  any  length  of  time  and  care  lit- 
tle about  performing  for  others. 
That  desire  and  joy  come  later. 

Suggested  Songs: 

1.  "Mother  Dear,"  page  5,  Utile 
Stories  in  Song. 

2.  "Father  and  Mother's  Care," 
page  24,  Little  Stories  in  Song. 
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Gems: 

I  know  the  kindest  woman 
Of  any  anywhere; 
It  is  my  own  dear  mother 
She  is  sitting  over  there. 
(Points   to  mother) 

My  mother  is  so  kind  to  me 
Her  loving  helper  I  will  be. 

In  all  this  world 
There  is  no  other 
Who's  quite  so  grand 
As  my  own  Mother. 

CHILDREN  PRAY— SAMUEL 
PRAYED 

Lesson  21.     For  May  21,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discuss  prayer  as  a  way  of 
asking  for  the  things  we  want  and 
expressing  thanks  for  what  we  have. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Pictures  of  baby  animals  asking 
in  their  way  for  what  they  want. 
Pictures  of  babies  and  toddlers  ask- 
ing for  what  they  want.  Pictures 
No.  3  and  8,  Cradle  Roll  Set. 

Lesson  Development: 

Present  pictures  of  animals,  ba- 
bies, and  toddlers;  also  pictures  of 
things  they  need.  Discuss  how  they 
ask  for  them.  Decide  which  way  is 
best.  Discuss  how  we  ask  Him  and 
thank  Him  for  blessings.  Prayer. 
Show  pictures  of  children  praying. 
Encourage  children  to  say  their 
prayers  for  you.  Let  it  be  without 
your  help  or  prompting. 

Songs: 

See  Manual. 
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Story: 

Samuel  as  a  child  prayed.  He 
talked  to  our  Heavenly  Father  in 
this  way. 

OUR  HEAVENLY  FATHER 

TALKED  WITH  SAMUEL 

Lesson  22.     For  May  28,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discover  bow  our  Heavenly 
Father  talks  with  us.  To  'most  of 
us  it  is  by  means  of  the  still  small 
voice  inside  of  us. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Picture  No.  8,  Cradle  Roll  Set. 
Pictures  102,  105,  106,  Nursery, 
Kindergarten-Primary  Set.  Black- 
board, chalk. 


Lesson  Development: 

Begin  with  the  story  of  "Dust 
Under  the  Rug,"  see  Manual.  Re- 
call instances  where  the  voice  in- 
side of  you  has  told  you  what  was 
right  to  do.  Children  tell  if  their 
little  voice  has  told  them  what  was 
right  to  do.  Tell  what  it  was. 

Songs: 

See  Manual. 

Story: 

Heavenly  Father  really  talked 
with  Samuel.  He  gave  him  an  im- 
portant message.  Samuel  delivered 
it  to  Eli.  Samuel  became  one  of 
Heavenly  Father's  most  trusted  and 
beloved  servants. 
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The  following  from  Weed's  Life 
of  Christ  for  the  Young,  may  help: 

"The  climate  of  the  region 
surrounding  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
is  varied,  but  generally  warm  or 
temperate.  In  the  winter  there  is 
no  ice.  The  brooks  become  torrents 
because  of  heavy  rains.  The  night 
winds  are  cold.  Some  mountain  tops 
are  always  covered  with  snow,  while 
there  are  valleys  into  which  it  never 
falls.  Even  in  January  groves  and 
meadows  show  the  buddings  of  the 
spring.  The  almond,  peach  and 
orange  trees  blossom.    Such  flowers 


as  the  crocus,  narcissus,  hyacinth, 
lily  and  violet  begin  to  bloom. 
Sometimes  even  corn  appears  above 
the  ground.  In  the  spring  the  wild 
tulips  and  poppies  and  other  flow- 
ers of  brilliant  colors,  'clothe  the 
land  with  a  dress  of  scarlet.'  But 
after  a  few  weeks  they  wither  in 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
hot  wind  called  sirocco.  So  varied 
is  the  climate  that  the  production 
of  all  countries  can  grow  within  its 
borders — fig  trees  and  grape  vines 
on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  south, 
and  cedars  among  the  rocks." 
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BOILING 

Clara  (visiting  round-house) : 
"What  is  that  enormous  thing?" 

Foreman:  "That  is  a  locomotive 
boiler." 

Clara:  "And  why  do  you  boil 
locomotives?" 

Foreman:  "To  make  the  engine 
tender." 

— Railway  Employees'  Journal 

POINTERS 
When  we  used  to  hear  "one  and, 
two  and,  three  and,"  it  meant  that 
Junior  was  practicing  his  piano  les- 
son. Now  it  means  that  Mother  is 
trying  to  plan  a  meal  under  the 
point-ration  system. 

—Girlhood  Days 

OUT 

Maid:  "I'm  sorry,  but  she  said 
to  tell  you  that  she  is  not  home." 

Caller:  "Oh,  that's  all  right;  just 

tell  her  that  I'm  glad  I  didn't  come." 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

ARTIST 

A  soldier's  color  scheme:  "Back 
on  the  job,  brown  as  a  nut,  and 
everyone  green  with  jealousy.  I'm 
in  the  pink  of  condition,  but  I'm 
in  the  red  financially!" 

— Capper's  Weekly 
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HEADS 
The  way   to  success  is  to   keep 
your   head   up   and   your   overhead 
down. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

BOMBSHELL 

The  roof-spotter  was  excited. 
"There's  a  bomb  falling,"  he  tele- 
phoned down.  "It's  coming  so  near 
I  could  catch  it." 

A  moment  later  there  was  a  ter- 
rific explosion.  His  colleague  be- 
low snapped  one  word  into  the  tele- 
phone:   "Bxltterfingers!" 

— Railway  Employees'  Journal 

EXECUTIVE 

A  census  enumerator  approached 
a  lounging  Negro  dandy.  He  asked 
and  learned  the  man's  name,  age, 
place  of  residence;  then  inquired, 
"What's  yoiu:  business?" 

The  answer  came  superciliously. 
"I  owns  a  hand  laundry,  I  does." 

"Where  is  it  located?" 

"Dar  she  comes  now!" 

— Railway  Employees'  Journal 

CONTRAST 
The    optimist    says    his    glass    is 
half  full;  the  pessimist  says  his  glass 
is  half  empty. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

CATTY 

A  lady  checking  over  grocery  bill 
found  this  item:  "One  tom  cat,  15 
cents."  Indignant,  she  called  up  her 
grocer  and  demanded  an  explana- 
tion. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Mrs.  Jones," 

explained  the  grocer.     "That's  an 

abbreviation   for    tomato    catsup." 

— Sunshine  Magazine 
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Concluded  from  hack,  cover 

This  beautiful  chapel,  with  a  high  gabled  roof  and  a  sky-piercing 
spire,  was  dedicated  in  193  3  by  President  Heber  J.  Grant  approximately 
a  year  after  construction  began.  A.  A.  Wehrwein  was  branch  president 
at  the  time, 

Milwaukee  Ward  Sunday  School  numbers  nearly  300  members. 

Henry  C.  Meier  is  Superintendent  of  Sunday  School,  which  holds 
Prayer  Meetings  regularly  and  has  a  habit  of  beginning  on  time,  with  organ 
music  a  few  minutes  before  10  a.m.  Bishop  Grover  Clyde  has  presided 
over  Milwaukee  "Ward  for  seven  years. 

Indeed  Milwaukee,  famed  throughout  the  world  for  its  health-build- 
ing atmosphere,  is  also  a  "good  land"  for  Mormonism. — Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
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MILWAUKEE  WARD  CHAPEL 

Wisconsin,  which  means  "gathering  waters,"  holds  a  unique  place  in 
the  story  of  Mormondom.  Missionaries  of  the  Church  first  preached  in 
its  wilderness  little  more  than  a  century  ago.  Among  the  early  converts 
was  a  young  frontiersman,  Jacob  Hamblin,  who  had  just  settled  with  his 
bride  in  the  heart  of  its  lake-spangled  timberlands.  He  later  became 
"Apostle  to  the  Lamanites"  and  storied  pathfinder  of  the  Southwest. 

Shortly  afterward,  Wisconsin  logs  were  pushed  down  the  waterways 
to  Nauvoo  to  go  into  the  construction  of  the  temple  there. 

Milwaukee,  signifying  "good  land,"  has  long  been  the  hub  of  Mor- 
monism  in  Wisconsin.  This  busy  city,  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  noted  for  its  spacious  parks  and  playgrounds,  now  has  a 
Latter-day  Saint  ward  of  its  own — part  of  Chicago  Stake.  Native  build- 
ing materials  have  given  its  chapel  a  distinctive  beauty.  Its  yellowish  gray 
exterior  is  of  Lannon  stone,  quaried  near  Milwaukee.  Ample  parking 
space  avoids  confusion  and  hazards  during  busy  Sunday  School  mornings. 
Blackboards  in  the  classrooms  make  the  Sunday  School  teacher's  task  easier, 
and  a  melodic  pipe  organ  inspires  good  music.  — More  on  other  side 
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